








A TOWERING FIGURE 
OF THE WAR 

\ MERICA could not be honored by 
LX any foreigner’s visit more than she is 
by that of Désiré, Cardinal Mercier. More 
than any other man he is a symbol of 
the strength that has resisted Germany, 
a spiritual strength of unfaltering faith 
that good can come out of evil, of steady 
courage, of heroic endurance. 

The Cardinal is sixty-eight years old. 
He was born in a little village close to 
the battlefield of Waterloo. Educated 
for the priesthood at Malines, he took up 
the equally noble profession of teaching, 
and for many years was Professor of 
Philosophy at the University of Louvain. 
His contact with his pupils was so inti- 
mate and influential as to create a group 
of eminent present-day philosophers, 
while no library of philosophy is com- 
plete without his volumes on that subject. 

When, in 1906, he was made Cardinal, 
it was quickly evident that the academi- 
cian was also a practical man of positive 
administrative genius. Again, in 1914, 
when the war broke out, it was even 
more quickly evident that the Cardinal 
was a very rock in his country’s defense. 
Hear, for instance, his Christmas Pastoral 
of that year : 


I hold it as part of my office to in- 
struct you as to your duty in the face of 
the Power that has invaded our soil and 
now occupies the greater part of our 
country. 

_ Occupied provinces are not conquered 
provinces. The authority of the invader 
is no lawful authority. Therefore, in 
soul and in conscience you owe it neither 
respect, nor attachment, nor obedience. 

The sole lawful authority in Belgium 
is that of our King and of our Govern- 
ment of the elected representatives of 
the nation. 


Fifteen thousand copies of this letter 
were seized and. destroyed, the printer 
was arrested and fined, and everything 
possible was done to keep the Cardinal a 
prisoner in his palace. For more than 
four years German pressure vainly tried 
to stifle the indomitable prelate. 

And now we find that he is a prophet 
as well. He cherishes no illusions as to 
the chances of another war. In an inter- 
view in the New York “Times” he 
leclares : 

Germany is already preparing for a 
war of ne on Defeated. she talks of 


peace, but the spirit of the country is 
Just the same. If an attack is made 


upon France it will again be also upon 

Belgium because we are in the way. 

The motto of the Cardinal’s coat of 
arms reads: ‘ Apostolos Jesu Christi.” 
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Truly here are found in one man all those 
qualities which make up that antique 
type of scholar, pastor, prelate, states- 
man, and prophet which we naturally 
think of under the title “ apostle.” 


THE BULLITT REVELATIONS 


The sensational testimony of Mr. 
William C. Bullitt before the Senate’s 
Committee on Foreign Relations was an 
outcome of the vacillation of the Admin- 
istration as to a Russian policy. Allowing 
for the personal pique that actuated it, 
and the fact that some of the most start- 
ling assertions were verbal accounts of 
conversations, it certainly throws light on 
lack of harmony of views between the 
President and the other members of our 
Peace Commission, It was already known 
that three of the other Peace Commis- 
sioners radically differed from Mr. Wil- 
son as to Shantung. Now Mr. Bullitt 
says that Secretary of State Lansing 
told him that he “believed that if the 
Senate: only understood what this Treaty 
means and the Americans would really 
understand it, it unquestionably would be 
defeated.” Mr. Lansing has made no 
denial nor any statement about this, or 
the further assertions that he declared 
to Mr. Bullitt that the Treaty was in 
many parts thoroughly bad, the League 
of Nations “ at present entirely useless,” 
and that “the great Powers have simply 
gone ahead and arranged the world to 
suit themselves.” On the other hand, Mr. 
Lloyd George has emphatically pro- 
nounced statements by Mr. Bullitt about 
the British attitude at the Conference to 
be without the slightest foundation. What 
the influence of the Bullitt testimony on 
the Senate’s action as to Treaty and 
League will be remains to be seen. 

It is well known that at one time Mr. 
Wilson leaned toward direct dealings 
with the Bolshevik Government and that 
American radical advisers had his ear 
and influenced his mind, Bullitt was a 
man of this type. Together with Lincoln 
Steffens he was sent to Russia to confer 
with Lenine and to get from him some 
kind of proposal which would bring about 
cessation of fighting on all the Russian 
fronts and a settlement of the Russian 
question acceptable to the Bolsheviki. 
Just what authority he had is in doubt. 
He secured from Lenine some sort of a 
one-sided offer, much to the Bolshevik 
advantage. But when he returned to 
Paris his mission was ignored ; the wind 
had changed and the President had seen 








the futility of this negotiation with the 
despots who misgoverned Russia. 

Bullitt was one of the many experts 
who accompanied our Commission to 
Paris. He had previously been an 
expert on Central Europe for the State 
Department. At Paris he acted as chief 
of the current intelligence section of our 
Commission. He resigned after the failure 
of his Russian project to receive attention 
from the President. That he was trusted 
with important matters is shown by the 
fact that he was able to lay before the 
Senate the draft of the President’s own 
original League plan and that of the 
British plan drawn up by Lord Robert 
Cecil. 


THE VICTORY OF THE ACTORS 


The actors’ strike for better living 
conditions and for the recognition of 
their right to bargain collectively, a 
strike which The Outlook heartily sup- 
ported and which has been described at 
length in these columns, has come to an 
end. Various conflicting reports of the 
outcome of the strike have been published 
in the daily press. Representatives of the 
managers, of the Actors’ Fidelity League 
(which supported the managers), and the 
Actors’ Equity Association, which con- 
dueted the strike, have all laid claim to 
victory. It seems evident to those who 
have studied the situation, however, that 
the only claims to victory which are jus- 
tified are those put forward by the 
Actors’ Equity Association. 

A letter which we have received from 
Mr. Walter Hampden, one of the leaders 
of the Equity Association, gives, we be- 
lieve, a fair summary of what the actors’ 
achieved. He writes: “* There can be no 
doubt whatever that the Actors’ Equity 
Association won a complete victory in that’ 
it gained the recognition previously denied 
it, as well as a form of contract for the 
actors even exceeding the conditions origi- 
nally demanded. Reports in the newspa- 
pers that the Equity Association was either 
disappointed or disgruntled over the re- 
sults are not-based upon fact. There was 
a natural desire upon the part of a few 
explosive members to question the results 
in order to make assurance doubly sure ; 
but, so far as I can learn, both they and 
the general membership are completely 
satisfied. A temperamental class, we 
enjoyed the fight and found it more exhil- 
arating than the peaceful calm that sud- 
denly ensued with a return to theatrical 


humdrum. This is only natural. But the 
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fact remains that all are agreed that our 
officers did a splendid piece of work and 
achieved a full victory. 

“The contention of the managers in 
regard to the outcome is in vain. They 
claim a victory in that they rescued the 
theater (which means their theater) from 
the dreaded closed shop. The ‘closed 
shop’ was a man of straw, a blind to the 
press and the public, emphasized repeat- 
edly despite the express statements of 
the Equity officials and labor leaders that 
it was not asked nor even contemplated. 
It worked pretty well, however, to save 
the face of defeat.” 

Mr. Hampden is vitally concerned not 
only with the economic side of the recent 
strike, but also with its bearing upon the 
artistic future of the stage. He admits 
that the actual ground of battle for the 
recent strike was economic, but he fore- 
sees this economic skirmish as the fore- 
runner of a high artistic crusade. He 
declares that there exists among actors a 
real unrest due to constraint by the pres- 
ent theatrical system upon artistic aspi- 
ration, and voices the feeling that while 
this constraint was not made an issue 
during the recent strike it played a very 
real part as a source of the unrest and the 
dissatisfaction behind the strike. 

He concludes his letter with the follow- 
ing prophecy and appeal: “ Among the 
unrecognized results of the strike are also 
certain moral values of significance and 
latent power. The association with fed- 
erated labor has developed a mass sense 
among actors which may lead, under 
proper direction, to important things for 
the theater as an art, and furthermore 
prove to be a democratic leavening mak- 
ing for new life in a grand old institu- 


tion sensible of its service.to the public . 


and of its educational influence. We 
actors have gained much materially and 
spiritually from labor, and can repay it 
by remaining true to its inspiring ideals 
(not its frequent sordid expressions) and 
by transmitting its powerful energies 
into higher channels so that a new and 
vital theater may be born, embodying 
the ideas and ideals of a revitalized 
democracy founded upon justice and 
human brotherhood expressed in- new 
forms intimately connected with and 
clearly revealing the life of all the peo- 
ple of this land. Time is needed for 
this finer realization, but the affiliation 
with federated labor may well prove to 
be the first step toward it.” 

It is devoutly to be wished that Mr. 
Hampden’s ideals may be realized. 


A PRINTERS’ STRIKE 


The strike fever, which is seriously 
affecting the industrial temperature and 
health of the entire country, has now 
reached the printing trade. Not long 
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after this issue reaches our readers The 
Outlook may be seriously hampered in 
manufacturing its editions. The local 
unions in New York City, which include 
both typesetters and pressmen, have 
made an official demand upon the em- 
ploying printers, the chief features of 
which are an increase in wages which 
would amount to about sixty per cent, 
a forty-four-hour week in place of the 
forty-eight-hour week now prevailing in 
the trade, and a peremptory refusal to 
submit the controversy to arbitration. 
The Outlook maintains its own compos- 
ing room, but it is printed by contract 
at one of the large printing establish- 
ments in this city which employs both a 
night and a day force. What the closing 
down of this and all other similar estab- 
lishments in New York would mean to 
the publishers of all periodicals printed 
in this city can easily be imagined. 

As is usual in such labor controversies, 
there are elements of both justice and in- 
justice in the working printers’ demands. 
There probably should be an increase 
in the wage scale to meet present condi- 
tions, but sixty per cent is absolutely pro- 
hibitive, for in some cases it would mean 
bankruptcy. This is especially true be- 
cause during the past two years an in- 
crease in certain wage scales of sixty- 
seven per cent has already been granted 
by the employing printers. The employ- 
ing printers, asa rule, recognize the pro- 
priety of the forty-four-hour week, and 
are willing to adopt it in eighteen months 
from this time, but say that it cannot be 
introduced now because of the competi- 
tion of printing establishments in various 
parts of the country outside of the city of 
New York which still work upon a forty- 
eight-hour -basis. The . employers ask, 
therefore, for sufficient time to make the 
necessary adjustments. For these reasons 
they propose that the whole controversy 
should be arbitrated. The local unions, 
however, up to the present have bluntly 
refused arbitration. In this refusal lies 
the great injustice of the situation. For 
many years The Outlook has insisted that 
fair, open, and honorable arbitration, 
with loyal adherence both by employers 
and employees to agreements made under 
arbitration, is the very foundation of 
industrial democracy. 

What the outcome of this struggle will 
be it is impossible now to say, but we 
think our readers are entitled to know 
what the situation is. 


JOHN MITCHELL 


The labor world has lost in the death 
of John Mitchell a wise as well as a 
forceful leader. A thorough believer in 
the labor union, an urgent advocate of 
collective bargaining for the working- 
man even at a time when that principle 








was first beginning to be understood, and 
a firm administrator and organizer, Mr. 
Mitchell was remarkably free from the 
ranting and the violent rhetorical appeal 
which in the case of many labor leaders 
have injured their cause. A writer in 
The Outlook a few years after the settle. 
ment by President Roosevelt’s commis- 
sion of the miners’ strike of 1902, in re. 
ferring to a conference held between the 
railway presidents and the miners’ lead- 
ers at President Roosevelt’s initiative, 
said: “In this interview every one lost 
his temper except Mitchell, who was the 
most bitterly assailed and the quietest 
and most dignified man in the room. 
After the conference President Roosevelt 
said: ‘ There was only one man in the 
room who behaved like a gentleman, and 
that man was not I.’” 

The story illustrates Mr. Mitchell's 
self-control and calmness. In making 
practically successful the agreement be- 
tween the employers and the miners in 
the great anthracite strike, Mitchell was 
an influence for concession, compromise, 
and at the same time essential justice. It 
was largely due to him that the plan 
of agreements for a term of three years 
between the two elements has been 
carried out, not without difficulty and 
some industrial crises, but, on the whole, 
with effectiveness. 

When the National Civic Federation 
came into existence with the purpose of 
furthering mutual understanding between 
capital and labor, John Mitchell was 
naturally selected as one of the repre 
sentatives of labor because of his ability 
and fair-mindedness. The time came 
when it was necessary for him to choose 
between continuing in this work and 
devoting his whole time and effort to the 
United Mine Workers. The latter was 
really his life work, and he did not hesi- 
tate to decide in its favor. It has been 
said truly of Mr. Mitchell that he was 
intolerant of lawlessness. Our impression 
is that he rarely favored sympathetic 
strikes, and it is certain that he had noth- 
ing to do with that extreme radicalism 
which has found its expression in the 
I, W. W. and the theories of Bolshevism. 

In the best sense of the word, John 
Mitchell was a self-educated man. He 
began manual labor at an early age, but 
from the time he was ten years old he 
studied nights. He was only thirteen 
years old when he became a “ door boy” 
in the coal mines. He read continuously, 
and made in particular a thorough study 
of political economy and industrial his 
tory. His first organization work was 
done in connection with the Knights of 
Labor, and for a time he was president 
of that organization in his district. When 
the United Mine Workers of America 
came into existence as a labor organiz 
tion, Mitchell was one of the first in his 
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district to be enrolled. He was an officer 
for many years of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. He both lectured and 
wrote on labor topics. An honor unique 
in character was that which the miners 
spontaneously bestowed upon him after 
the settlement of the great strike, by 
celebrating every year the anniversary of 
the settlement under the title John 
Mitchell Day. 

Emphatically, John Mitchell was an 
advocate of industrial democracy. He 
regarded industrial war as excusable only 
when every attempt at conciliation and 
arbitration had failed. 


A TYPICAL BRITISH TAR 


Seventy-three years old, one of the 
best-known British Navy men has “ gone 
west.” A typical tar—bluff, hale, hearty 
—was Charles Beresford. 

His life sparkled with caustic wit and 
humor, as befitted his Irish birth. Wit- 
ness the despatch he once sent to Edward 
VII deelining a royal invitation to din- 
ner and adding: “ Lie follows by post.” 
Another dinner story concerned Queen 
Victoria and the Jubilee review of 1897. 
For the information of Lady Beresford 
on shore, her husband flew signals which 
read: * Can’t be home to dinner.” These 
being read to the Queen were interpreted 
by her as an affront. She immediately 
sent a message to Beresford that he 
“ might go home to dinner immediately.” 

Like that of Lord Roberts, Admiral 
Beresford’s life was devoted to the en- 
deavor to increase British defense. Both 
men were often condemned by current 
opinion as alarmists. But that made 
no difference to either. Lord Charles’s 
career as a critic began a generation ago 
when he resigned his post at the Admi- 
ralty because he could not persuade his 
superiors of the need for enlargement of 
the navy and especially for the replace- 
ment of antiquated vessels by more mod- 
ern types. The later naval expansion 
abundantly justified his attitude. 

Admiral Beresford’s life covers the 
‘period of development from a wooden to 
‘a steel navy. When he entered the ser- 
‘vice Britain’s sea walls were of wood, and 
his memoirs divulge his opinion of. the 
first iron ship to which he was assigned— 
“a slovenly, unhandy tin kettle.” He dis- 
tinguished himself in the Egyptian war's. 
He commanded the gunboat Condor at 
the bombardment of Alexandria in 1882 
and eventually silenced one of the forts. 
This brought the signal “ Well done, 
Condor,” from Admiral Seymour, a motto 
ever after, bound up with Beresford’s 
name. Later he was commander of the 
Naval Brigade with the army which tried 
to relieve Gordon at Khartum. His last 
command as* Admiral was that of the 
Channel Fleet, and this was distinguished 
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by his quarrel with Lord Fisher, then 
First Lord of the Admiralty. There 
were not lacking those who declared 
that both Admirals should be retired 
forthwith. 

Yet, all in all, English life has been 
much spicier because of the opinions of 
such typical tars. 


ADMIRAL SIMS ON 
NAVAL VICTORY 

** When Germany was Winning the 
War” is the title that Admiral Sims 
gives to the first of his series of articles 
in “ The World’s Work.” His picture of 
the danger in 1917 of the Allies losing 
the war through Germany’s success in 
her submarine campaign is startling. In 
the next article he will, we assume, ex- 
plain how that danger was averted. The 
part played in the victory at sea by the 
American destroyers and other war ves- 
sels was evidently of capital importance 
in view af the condition of things when 
America entered the war. 

Admiral Sims went to England with 
the feeling that the sea power “ rested 
practically unchallenged in the hands of 
the Allies.” But the British Admiralty 
gave him facts and figures which had been 
kept secret. ‘“‘ These documents disclosed 
the astounding fact that Germany was 
winning the war, and winning it at a rate 
that meant the unconditional surrender 
of the British Empire in four or five 
months.” Admiral Jellicoe told him that 
603,000 tons of shipping, British and 
neutral, were sunk in March, and that 
the estimate for April was nearly 
900,000 tons. Admiral Jellicoe in con- 
clusion remarked, “It is impossible for 
us to goon with the war if losses like 
this continue.” Members of the British 
Cabinet confirmed this view of the seri- 
ousness of the situation, and it was esti- 
mated that the limit of endurance would 
be reached by November 1, 1917. Ad- 
miral Sims quotes Mr. Balfour as saying 
to him later: ‘“* The submarines were con- 
stantly on my mind. I could think of 
nothing but the number of ships they 
were sinking. At that time it certainly 
looked as though we were going to lose 
the war.” Only Lloyd George was con- 
tinuously optimistic and cheerful about 
the submarine situation. 

The danger point lay in the fact that 
Great Britain must obtain food and raw 
material from abroad, and to this the 
increasing. destruction of shipping was a 
terrible threat; it is said that in April, 
1917, England had food enough on hand 
for only six or eight weeks. The sub- 
marines were not being destroyed faster 
than they were built. The public ideas 
on this subject were entirely erroneous. 

It was under these circumstances that 
Admiral Sims, in his despatches to Wash- 
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ington, repeatedly sent such reports as 
the following: “The situation at pres. 
ent is exceedingly ‘grave. If sufficient 
United States naval forces can be thrown 
into the balance at the present critical 
time and place, there is little doubt tha: 
early success will be assured. Briefly 
stated, I consider that at the present 
moment we are losing the war.” Am 
bassador Page and Mr. Balfour sent des 
patches of similar tenor;. one of Mr. 
Page’s urgent despatches is described by 
Admiral Sims as one of the great docu- 
ments of the war. All these messages 
urged that the United States should in- 
stantly send ‘all its destroyers and other 
light craft to Queenstown, “ the vital 
spot in the submarine campaign.” Says 
Admiral Sims: “The fact is that no 
nation was ever placed in so tragical « 
position as Great Britain in the spring 
and early summer of 1917. And I thin): 
that history records few spectacles mor: 
heroic than that of the British navy, 
fighting this hideous and cowardly form 
of warfare in half a dozen places with 
pitifully inadequate forces, but with an 
undaunted spirit that remained firm even 
against the fearful odds which I have 
described. What an opportunity for 
America !” 


THE SUBMARINE WARFARE 


In the course of his article Admiral 
Sims corrects some general misappre- 
hensions about the German submarine 
methods. It is surprising to know that 
instead of “submarines in — shoals” 
there were seldom more than eight or 
ten submarines operating in the very 
large field from the north of Ireland to 
Brest, never more than fifteen. The 
Germans could keep only.ten or a dozen 
submarines out of each hundred they had 
actually af'Work in the open sea. Admiral 
Sims says that if instead of this they 
could have had fifty submarires con- 
stantly at work on the shipping routes 
in the winter and spring of 1917 noth- 
ing could have prevented Germany from 
sinking two or three million tons a 
month and winning the war. Thus Ger- 
many’s boasted foresight and efficiency 
were at fault in not providing a really 
large number of submarines. 

Another interesting statement is that 
the Germans unquestionably ‘attacked 
hospital ships systematically for the pur- 
pose of forcing the Allies to convoy the 
hospital ships by destroyers, thus rr- 
ducing the number of destroyers hunting 
submarines. The British Admiralty, it 
appears, had wonderfully accurate in- 
formation About the German submarines 
so far“as. knowing when they left the 
German ports and in what waters they 
were cruising. Of course this did not 
mean that it was easy to catch tle 
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submarines, for their mobility was im- 
mense. 

We are told that the belief that the 
U-boat had bases off the Irish and 
Spanish coasts was unfounded, and that 
the eruising period of a submarine did 
not depend, as most people suppose, upon 
its supplies of food and fuel, but on its 
supply of torpedoes. 

It is evident from Admiral Sims’s ac- 
count that the one thing most needed to 
secure naval victory for the Allies was 
reinforcement in the matter of destroyers 
and submarine chasers. The British navy 
had a great many, but it was necessary all 
the while to use many of them with the 
Grand Fleet and to convoy hospital ships 
and trading vessels. It is a simple, definite 
fact that American aid in this direction 
was of such value as to turn the tide. 


A FRIEND OF ‘THE 
AFRICAN NATIVE 

Those who have read Hopkinson 
Smith’s “ Armchair at the Inn” will recall 
the prominence of one “ Herbert.” In 
real life he was Herbert Ward, who has 
just died at a comparatively early age. 

Yet his life was fuller than are 
the lives of most men. He began his 
travels when he was fifteen years old, 
und had been three times around the 
world before he was twenty-one. His 
wanderings in New Zealand, Australia, 
and Borneo whetted his appetite for 
something more vivid and led him to 
Central Africa, where he passed the five 
most impressionable years of his life. 
While in the Congo he heard of Stanley’s 
arrival, and, knowing that he needed men 
to carry loads, collected some four hun- 
dred men and joined him on his journey. 
More than Stanley, Ward entered into 
the lives of the natives ; he once said of 
them: 

My sympathy, which was with them at 
the commencement, ripened with time. 
They appealed strongly to me by reason 
of their simplicity and directness, their 
lack of scheming or plotting, and by 
the spontaneity of everything they did. 
lence my efforts to learn their language 
in order that I might know them better. 
Herbert Ward not only wrote books 

like “ A Voice from the Congo” about 
these natives, but he made crayon sketches 
of them and then began to express them 
in sculpture. No one but he, so far as 
we know, has put into bronze the soul of 
the African natives—a long persecuted 
race of another color and often incom- 
prehensible to us. Who can see his heroic 
naked figures without realizing as in 
no other way the misery, shame, and 
despair of those natives ? 

At the beginning of the war Mr. Ward 
voluntarily gave his splendid property at 
Rolleboise on the Seine for hospital use, 
and later helped to direct an English am- 
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bulance corps operating with the French. 
His health was completely wrecked by 
the injuries he received and the hardships 
he endured in the Vosges and elsewhere, 
and his death was the direct result. 

Not only the world of art but the world 
of humanity is a great deal better because 
Herbert Ward lived in it. 


LAYING FOUNDATIONS 
FOR DEMOCRACY 

There are two Christian colleges in 
the Near East among others—one, Robert 
College, in Constantinople, established un- 
der Congregational auspices ; the other, 
the Syrian Protestant College, in Beirut, 
Syria, established under Presbyterian 
auspices. 

Neither of these colleges has been es- 
tablished or is maintained for the pur- 
pose of making proselytes. They are 
Christian colleges in the same sense in 
which Princeton and Yale aré Christian 
colleges. It is the spirit of Christ which 
has inspired their organization and in- 
spires those who are carrying them on; 
but their purpose is simply to give to 
students of all classes and all faiths the 
best possible education. One essential 
element in the Christian spirit is re- 
ligious liberty, or the recognition of the 
right of every man to his own spiritual 
faith, and this spirit pervades these two 
colleges. It is this fact which enabled 
them to go on with their work throughout 
the world war in spite of the race and re- 
ligious prejudices which that war at least 
temporarily intensified. We believe that 
there has been little or no falling off in 
the number of students in attendance; but 
there has been a falling off in funds and 
a difficulty in maintaining the necessary 
number of instructors. The spirit of the 
colleges is illustrated by one or two inci- 
dents in the graduation exercises of the 
Beirut college. In the graduation exercises 
of the school for nurses connected with the 
Beirut medical department the address was 
given by Dr. Shahbenda, a Moslem gradu- 
ate of Damascus, a progressive man who 
was proscribed during the war, but man- 
aged to escape to Egypt though a large 
price was put on his head by the Turks. 
In the graduation exercises of the prepar- 
atory department the address was given 
by Dr. Shahadi, a graduate of the col- 
lege and an American citizen of Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island. Moslem women 
attended these exercises, some of them 
unveiled, a practice which Moslem women 
in increasing numbers are adopting. 

The two colleges have wisely combined 
in an appeal to the American people for 
the necessary means to continue their 
beneficent work. Further information re- 
specting this plan can be obtained by ad- 
dressing Executive Secretary, Room 505, 
18 East Forty: first Street, New York City. 
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THE BOSTON STRIKE 


HE State of Massachusetts and the 

city of Boston have faced and met a 
situation of unprecedented menace, and 
they have met it with high courage and 
a firm grasp of those fundamental prin- 
ciples without which government by the 
people must perish from the earth. The 
strike of the Boston police force is de- 
scribed by a staff correspondent of The 
Outlook on another page. It will be 
sufficieat if we state here our conception 
of the issues involved. 

We believe in industrial democracy. 

We believe in the right of collective 
bargaining. 

We believe in the right of every man 
and woman to a living wage and decent 
conditions of work. 

But we emphatically believe that no 
citizen who has entered the service of the 
State as a guardian of public safety has 
any right, moral or legal, to turn over to 
thugs and criminals the community in- 
trusted to him for protection, as a means 
of remedying the conditions of his em- 
ployment. Policemen oceupy the position 
of sentries on the battle line between 
civilization and barbarism. If they de- 
part from such a post of duty, they merit 
the reprobation meted out to those who 
desert from the military service in time 
of war. 

Governor Coolidge of Massachusetts 
and Commissioner Curtis of Boston have 
declared that the striking policemen of 
Boston are to be treated as deserters and 
never to be permitted to re-enter the 
service of the city which they abandoned 
to disorder. For the sake not only of 
Boston but of the fundamental structure 
of our Government we hope that nothing 
will ever induce the public authorities of 
Massachusetts to recede from this position. 
The issues involved in the Boston strike, 
wherever they arise, “must be fought out 
on this line if it takes all summer.” 





IF HOGS, WHY NOT 
CHILDREN? 


E are convinced that the time hax 

come when the National Govern- 
ment should extend to education the same 
help which it has already extended to agri- 
culture and highway improvement. Cer- 
tainly if it is important and necessary for 
the National Government, through a sys- 
tem of county agents, to lend its aid to the 
production of better hogs, it ought to do 
at least as much to improve its boys and 
girls. 

One of the most important bills now 
before Congress is the Smith-Towner Bill 
to create a Secretary and Department 
of Education and to aid in equalizing 
educational opportunities throughout the 
United States. This bill has been in- 
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dorsed by the National Education Asso- 
ciation, the American Federation of La- 
bor, the American Federation of Teach- 
ers, the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, the National Congress of Mother 
and Parent-Teacher Associations, and the 
American Library Association. 

It is worth while giving here a brief 
summary of the provisions of this bill. 

The bill first provides for the creation 
of a Secretary of Education, with a place 
in the President’s Cabinet, and the trans- 
fer to this Secretary of all the functions 
of the Bureau of Education now in the 
Department of the Interior. It provides 
an appropriation of $500,000 for the ex- 
ecutive expenses of this new department. 

The bill then provides, in order to en- 
courage the States in the promotion and 
support of education, an annual sum of 
$100,000,000, this sum to be divided 
among the States for the following pur- 
poses : 

Three-fortieths of this sum is to be 
used for the instruction of illiterates ten 
years of age and over. Three-fortieths of 
the sum is to be used to teach immigrants 
ten years of age and over to speak and 
read the English language and to under- 
stand and appreciate the spirit and pur- 
pose of the American Government. 

One-half of the whole sum is to be 
used to encourage the States to equalize 
educational opportunities. Half of this 
$50,000,000 is to be apportioned to the 
several States in proportion to the num- 
ber of children between the ages of six 
and twenty-one and half in accordance 
with the number of school-teachers em- 
ployed in teaching positions within their 
limits. 

The apportionment of any of this ap- 
propriation to any of the States is made 
conditional upon the requirement that 
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the State shall maintain or possess “(q) 
a legal school term of at least twenty- 
four weeks in each year for the benefit of 
all children of school age in such State ; 
(6) a compulsory school attendance law 
requiring all children between the ages 
of seven and fourteen to attend some 
school for at least twenty-four weeks in 
each year; (c) a law requiring that the 
English language shall be the basic lan- 
guage of instruction in the common- 
school branches in all schools, public and 
private.” 

A further apportionment of one-fifth 
of the total appropriation is to be made 
for encouraging physical education and 
instruction in the principles of health 
and sanitation and for providing school 
nurses and school dental clinics. 

Three-twentieths of the sum authorized 
is to be used for the improvement of 
teachers already in service and the more 
adequate preparation of prospective 
teachers. 

The bill provides, furthermore, that no 
State shall receive money from any one 
of the funds provided for in this bill un- 
less a sum of equal size shall be provided 
by that State (or its local authorities) for 
this same purpose, and that the sum pro- 
vided for such a purpose by that State 
shall not be less for any year than the 
amount provided for the same purpose 
for the fiscal year next preceding the 
acceptance of the provision of this bill. 

Under this bill the Secretary of Edu- 
cation is wisely given no direct control 
over the expenditure of the moneys to be 
appropriated. He can only determine that 
it has been expended for the purposes 
intended, and that the requirements of 
the Federal Government have been fully 
met. No one can say that the bill takes 
the control of education out of the hands 
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of the State authorities. It is a bill to aid 
and not control the educational facilities 
of the country. 

The scheme of apportionment which 
has been worked out seems to us emi- 
nently fair and designed to equalize as 
far as possible the discrepancies of oppor- 
tunity within the United States which 
have deprived so many of our citizens in 
the past from obtaining the education 
which should be the natural birthright of 
an American citizen. 

How great these discrepancies have 
been was made clear during the recent 
war. No one who knows the figures which 
show the percentage of illiterates and 
un-Americanized foreigners within our 
gates can turn to this bill without the 
thought that perhaps here may be found 
the solution to one of the most pressing 
of our National problems. 

We are not yet convinced that it is 
necessary to place in theCabinet a Secre- 
tary|lof Education. It seems that if this bill 
is to be passed it might be well to amend 
it in so far as to make it provide for the 
expenditure of the moneys appropriated 
through an enlarged Bureau of Education 
within the Department of the Interior. 
The weight of opinion of those who testi- 
fied before the recent Congressional hear- 
ing on this bill seems to be against us in 
taking this position, but we should look 
with considerable doubt upon any propo- 
sal further to increase the size of the 
Cabinet. 

All those who are interested in this 
problem should write to their Congress- 
men and secure the full report of the 
joint hearings on this bill before the 
Committee on Education and Labor of 
the present Congress. The bill itself is 
published under the title “ H. R. 7, 66th 


Congress, Ist Session.” 


NO BOLSHEVISM FOR BOSTON 


STAFF CORRESPONDENCE FROM BOSTON BY 


force of Boston went on strike and 

left the city at the mercy of irresponsible 
rowdies and professional criminals, for 
the first time in the history of the United 
States an American community was 
called upon to accept or resist the begin- 
nings of soviet government. Do Ameri- 
cans wish to preserve their traditional 
democratic form of government, or is 
the United States ready for Bolshevism? 
It is because this clear-cut issue has 
arisen in Boston that the strike of Boston 
policemen is of National importance and 
has even attracted international attention. 
This became the real issue in Boston 
the moment the striking policemen aban- 
doned their posts of duty. From that 
moment the public opinion of Boston 
turned against the patrolmen, because 


WwW the patrolmen of the police 





the great mass of the citizens of the 
Massachusetts capital feel that, however 
serious his grievances may be, the patrol- 
man who deserts the duty he has sworn 
to perform and thereby endangers the 
lives and property he has taken oath to 
protect is on a level with a deserter from 
the army. 

Up to the time when the members of 
the Boston Patrolmen’s Union cast their 
almost unanimous vote to strike, the 
sympathy of the public was with the 
policemen in their demand for the re- 
dressal of a number of grievances. The 
more important of these grievances, as 
summarized in a™public statement by 
Patrolman John F. McInnes, President 
of the Policemen’s Union, were long 
hours, low pay, unsanitary and uncom- 
fortable conditions in the station-houses, 
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and a disregard by the Police Commis- 
sioner of the outcome of competitive ex- 
aminations for promotion. Mr. MeInnes 
sets forth that “ day men” were working 
seventy-three hours a week, “ night men ” 
eighty-three hours a week, and “ wagon 
men” ninety-eight hours a week. In 
their first year of service these men 
received $21.09 a week; in their second 
year, $23.01 a week; in their third year, 
$23.93 a week; in their fourth year, 
$26.85 ; in their fifth, $28.77; and in 
their sixth year, $30.68. And out of 
these slender wages the men were forced 
to buy their own uniforms and equipment. 

Bad housing conditions were a promi- 
nent grievance. The patrolmen declared 
that many station-houses were infested 
with vermin, which got into the clothing 
of the men and were carried to their 
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homes when the policemen went back to 
their families. Inadequate toilet facilities 
were also mentioned, and it was pointed 
out that in one station-house there was 
but one bathtub for 135 men. 

It was when the patrolmen sought to 
redress their grievances by affiliating 
themselves with the American Federation 
of Labor that the trouble began. Appar- 
ently all the authorities were willing to 
meet more than half way the men’s de- 
mands for better conditions of living ; but 
they denied the right of the city’s police 
to organize as private employees organize, 
and then to link their organization with 
the American Federation of Labor. 

The police organization of Boston is 
peculiar. Boston has departed from the 
example of many other American cities in 
which the ultimate authority over police 
affairs is vested in the Mayor. In Boston 
this authority is in the hands of a Police 
Commissioner, who is appointed by the 
Governor of the State and is responsible 
to him. This was done, no doubt, in order 
that police affairs might be removed from 
municipal polities. But this strike has 
proved that there are great disadvantages 
in a system whereby the head of a city’s 
government has no control over the 
sworn defenders of the city’s safety. 

The crisis in Boston was precipitated 
when the Police Commissioner, Mr. Ed- 
win U. Curtis, suspended from the force 
the nineteen officers of the Policemen’s 
Union for violation of section 19 of 
chapter 35 of the police rules and reg- 
ulations, which forbids policemen as a 
body to affiliate with any outside organi- 
zation. By an almost unanimous vote the 
policemen decided to “ walk out” as a 
protest against this action of the Com- 
missioner. Be it noted that only patrol- 
men are members of this union. Ser- 
geants, lieutenants, and captains of the 
force, under the leadership of Superin- 
tendent Crowley, have remained on duty, 
patriotically doing their best to recreate 
order out of the chaos created in Boston 
by the defection of patrolmen. 

When the strike began, representa- 
tives of the union had been in confer- 
ence with a committee of citizens ap- 
pointed by the Mayor to see if some 
compromise could not be reached. The 
policemen were willing to agree that if 
the authorities would recognize their 
union they would never take part in a 
sympathetic strike. Commissioner Curtis, 
however, was adamantine in his refusal 
to tolerate any connection between the 
policemen’s union and organized labor. 

he policemen left their duty on the 
afternoon of September 9. At once Bos- 
ton was plunged into anarchy. Large 
groups of hoodlums, who had been wait- 
ing for this opportunity, surged through 
the city streets, looting shops and making 
life unsafe for orderly citizens. With the 
towdies was a sprinkling of professional 
crooks who organized “ crap” games and 
won large sums from the rowdies whose 
wealth exceeded their discretion. “ Crap” 
shooting is usually a game of small 
stakes, butin Boston stakes ran high. One 
man who entered one of the “ crap” games 
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which flourished on the Boston Common 
during the first three days of the strike 
won $1,700 in a few hours. That first 
night demonstrated that the emergency 
police gathered together by Commis- 
sioner Curtis were altogether unable to 
cope with the situation, and the next day 
Mayor Peters intervened. The law gives 
the Mayor of Boston authority to call out 
all the State Guard who happen to be 
quartered within the city. Four regi- 
ments were within this category and 
responded to the Mayor’s call. The 
forces of disorder which had captured the 
city did not give up without a struggle, 
and for more than twenty-four hours 
Boston was the scene of deeds common 
enough in the cities of Russia, but per- 
haps never before paralleled in the sober 
Massachusetts capital. Gangs of rowdies 
pursued women, destroyed property, and 
fought pitched battles with the State 
Guardsmen. 

So serious was the situation that on the 
following day, September 11, Governor 
Coolidge called out more units of the 
State militia and himself took the situa- 
tion in hand. With the arrival of the 
reinforcements summoned by the Gov- 
ernor rowdyism waned. But as this is 
written Boston still has the appearance 
of an armed camp. Citizens in business 
clothes, with white handkerchiefs tied 
around their left arms or white bands 
around their hats, stand at street corners 
directing traffic, and fully armed soldiers 
patrol the sidewalks. If a_ pedestrian 
lingers for a second to observe something 
in a shop window, he is approached by a 
Guardsman who tells him in a gruff voice 
to “move on.” At present there are 
seven times as many men performing 

lice duty in Boston as in ordinary times. 
The result of this heavy policing is that 
disorder has been cut down to about seven 

r cent of normal. On Sunday, the 

4th, there were only twenty-nine arrests 
in the six police districts in the center 
of Boston, which usually have about four 
hundred arrests on Sundays. 

Unless a general strike is called by the 
Central Labor Union, the governing body 
of the Boston unions in the American 
Federation of Labor, the city apparently 
has no need to fear any further anarchy. 
As this is written indications are that 
there will be no general strike. Public 
opinion in Boston is overwhelmingly 
against the patrolmen who deserted their 
posts and left the city a mark for anar- 
chy and mob lust, and organized labor 
would hesitate to disregard this public 
opinion. In the ranks of the labor 
organizations themselves, indeed, there 
is a good deal of feeling that the pokige- 
men’s strike was unwise, and theré is 
even some feeling that it was ethically 
wrong. The unions of Boston have thus 
far shown little inclination to strike out 
of sympathy for the patrolmen. Before 
a general strike can be called each union 
must vote on this question separately. 
The result of the vote is then carried 
before the Executive Committee of the 
Central Labor Union. But no union 
may be called out except by vote of its 
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own members and the concurring decision 
of the Central Labor Union. 

Even if a general strike should be 
called, however, Boston is ready. A great 
deal has already been accomplished 
toward preparing temporary organiza- 
tions to take the place of any regular 
organizations which may try to cripple 
the city by striking. Reserve forces of 
non-union firemen, telephone operators, 
motormen, and other workers in service 
of a public or quasi-public nature are 
being formed. 

The Boston public, of course, is inter- 
ested in placing the responsibility for the 
exposure of the city to mob violence. 
While the patrolmen are almost univer- 
sally condemned for leaving their posts, 
there is a good deal of feeling that Com- 
missioner Curtis deserves censure for not 
having prepared a more adequate force 
of reserve police. The Mayor is also 
blamed by some citizens for not having 
called out the militia under his command 
the instant the strike was declared. Al- 
though the Mayor may deserve some 
blame, to the majority of Bostonians it 
seems that a larger share would properly 
fall on the shoulders of the Commissioner. 
It is known that the Commissioner as- 
sured the Mayor that he had the situa- 
tion well in hand at the beginning of the 
strike. However much Bostonians may 
be interested in apportioning the blame 
among individual officials, one important 
conclusion seems inevitable: The peculiar 
form of organization by which responsi- 
bility for police affairs is distributed in 
Boston is undesirable. The ultimate au- 
thority for the management of a city’s 
police should be in the hands of a man 
responsible directly tothe city government. 

from the National point of view, how- 
ever, there is an even more important 
conclusion than this to be drawn from the 
Boston police strike. This is that America 
will not yet tolerate government by soviet. 
If the Boston policemen win their fight, 
we may expect strikes by the police of 
other cities all over the country. If we 
have strikes by police, we may have 
strikes by soldiers and sailors, as the 
example of Russia proves ; and that way 
Bolshevism lies. The people of Boston 
do not want soviet rule. They prefer the 
traditional forms of democratic govern- 
ment which have been handed down to 
them from their fathers, and they are 
aware that the eyes of the Nation are on 
them and that Americans from Maine to 
California are ardently hoping that Bos- 
ton will not give in to Bolshevism. 

Intelligent citizens all over the United 
States have read with unqualified ap- 
proval President Wilson’s statement : 
“A strike of the policemen of a great 
city, leaving that city at the mercy of an 
army of thugs, is a crime against civiliza- 
tion. . . . The obligation of a policeman 
is as sacred and direct as the obligation 
of a soldier. He is a public servant, not a 
private employee, and the whole honor of 
the community is in his hands. He has no 
right to prefer any private advantage to 
the public safety.” 

Boston, Massachusetts, September 15, 1919. 














COMMUNITY CIVICS 


A PRACTICAL EDUCATIONAL COURSE IN CITIZENSHIP 


We begin this week a new feature of The Outlook. It will consist of a series of twenty or more articles which, we believe, will be of vital 
importance to teachers and to all others interested in the study of civics and the development of citizenship. These articles, contributed |) 
representative teachers of the New York High Schools, will cover and parallel the new course in Community Civics now being conducte«| 
as a requirement in the High Schools of New York City—a course which marks the most notable advance in the building of intelligent 
citizenship that has been made in the American public school system in many years. 

This week the purpose and scope of the plan are described in the following article by Dr. Tildsley, of the New York Department of 
Edueation, with an introduction by Mr. Frank A. Rexford, Assisting Supervisor of Civics. Next week there will be published the first 


article of the series, “ The City’s Water Suppl 
‘This new course in the New York City Hig n i : 
teach the theory of government from text-books. The new way is to teach the practice of government from its actual operation.—THE 
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J. Lewis Stockton, of Erasmus Hall High School. ‘ 
ools is indicative of an important change in educational methods. The old way was to 
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WHAT GOVERNMENT DOES FOR THE CITIZEN 


BY JOHN L. TILDSLEY, PH.D. 


ASSOCIATE SUPERINTENDENT IN CHARGE OF NEW YORK CITY HIGH SCHOOLS 


This Government of ours was founded 
in the idea that all men are created 
free and equal and should remain so. 
The framers of the Constitution consid- 
ered education desirable, even necessary, 
in order that our Representatives might 
be able to hold their heads up in society. 
John Adams, in a letter to his wife, said, 
“Our people must be trained in philoso- 
phy, art, and address.” It was clearly his 
idea that in dealing with other Govern- 
ments we should be represented by men 
of polish and refinement. At that time 
the average citizen’s active contribu- 
tion to governmental affairs was made 
on election day or town-meeting day, 
after which he returned to the fields, the 
shop, or the forge to indulge in the im- 
mediate business of earning a living. 
Education was not for the many; it was 
an accomplishment intended to produce 
scholars and statesmen. 

Time and events tell us that in. a great 
country like ours average citizens are in 
the majority and that if our Government 
is to be all that we hope for it there must 
be active participation by all the people 
all the time. 

Curricula in the schools have changed 
in the last few years. The theoretical 
topics of our elementary and secondary 
schools are gradually yielding to the use- 
ful, practical topics of every-day life. The 
long partial-payment problems, the intri- 


\ > are constantly reminded of the 

ever-mounting cost of government 
in New York City and in other great 
cities of this country. Especially in the 
months preceding election we are told 
that the budget of New York City has 
more than doubled in the past twenty 
years. When we learn that the cost of 
running the government of the city of 
New York for the present year amounts 
to some $248,000,000, we stand appalled 
and are wont to complain of the extrava- 
gance and even to hint at the dishonesty 
of our city officials. The party orators 
of the outs take great pains to bring 
to our attention the cost of the city 
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INTRODUCTION 


cate clock examples, have scant space, if 
any, in our arithmetics of to-day; the 
history which formerly concerned itself 
mainly with a succession of dates and 
battles has given way to an unfolding 
progressive history of cause and effect in 
relation to political development; our 
technical, theoretical science is steadily 
bending toward a science which deals with 
the problems of life with which the ma- 
jority will come in contact. And so with 
civies, we are going to desert the purely 
structural type of presentation and turn 
our attention to the teaching of functions 
of government—what the government 
does for the individual and what the in- 
dividual as a part of the government 
should be responsible for as his part. 
We shall not disturb ourselves so much 
concerning the salary of the Mayor, the 
eligibility qualifications rh Saar and 
committing to memory the Constitution 
for high school students as we shall con- 
cerning the topics which come directly 
home to the individual, such as Guarding 
the Health of the People, Protection of 
Life and Property, and How the Govern- 
ment Cares for Defectives, Delinquents, 
and the Destitute. 

We need scholars and statesmen. The 
colleges will always have a few in train- 
ing; but let us impress the fact that we 
most of all at the present time and from 
now on must have a more active, a more 





government. It seems to be no one’s 
business to bring as forcibly to our 
attention the ever-enlarging services ren- 
dered to the citizen by that government. 
The growth of these governmental activi- 
ties has been so gradual, the advertising 
genius of those in charge so lacking, that 
the great body of citizens have become 
habituated to a system upon which their 
comfort and happiness are absolutely de- 
pendent without realizing that the guid- 
ing foree that so largely makes possible 
their well-being is the city administration 
which they so commonly scold, so seldom 
praise. 

I believeit was “ Sunset” Cox whovainly 


constructive, citizenry. We as citizens are 
the government, and, regardless of the 
number of political leaders at hand, the 
government is and will be what the citi- 
zens make it. 

The predominating theme in the civics 
articles which are about to be offered to 
the readers of The Outlook is Individual 
Responsibility. If a commendable piece 
of governmental work is being accom- 
plished, it is up to the individual to know 
it and appreciate it; if a nuisance is 
being committed, a shrug of the shoulders 
is not sufficient; we must do something. 

There is no need for gving into ex- 
planatory detail about the civics papers. 
Each will explain itself. Ido wish to 
take this opportunity, however, to express 
appreciation to the teachers who have 
given their vacation and their thought so 
unselfishly in order that these studies 
might be ready for the schools at the 
opening of school. 

Dr. John L. Tildsley, Associate Super- 
intendent in charge of High Schools in 
New York City, has been interested in 
the teaching of civics for several years. 
His paper which follows admirably de- 
scribes the methods we are employing in 
teaching this subject. 

Frank A. Rexrorp, 
Assisting in Supervision. of Civics, 
Board of Education of the City of 

New York. 


tried to convince a Republican Congress 
of the iniquities of a protective tariff by 
showing that from the time the voter arose 
in the morning till he went to bed at 
night at every step he paid tribute to the 
beneficiaries of the tariff, that even when 
worn out with this lifelong struggle he 
slept his last sleep in a coffin taxed forty 
per cent ad valorem. Let us spend a day 
with a voter in New York City with our 
attention focused, not on the pains of pay- 
ing taxes, but on the pleasures of enjoying 
the benefits which are made possible by 
those taxes. 

Jones is the average New Yorker. He 
lives in a flat of six rooms. When he arises 
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in the morning, he washes with clear water 
brought a hundred miles and furnished 
in unlimited quantities to himself and his 
family for drinking, cooking, bathing, and 
cleaning at a cost of less than ten dollars 
a year, paid as part of his rent. He puts 
on clothing made in New York shops and 
safeguarded from disease germs by reason 
of the inspectors of the Health Depart- 
ment of the city and of the factory in- 
spectors of the State. His wife cooks the 
breakfast with gas whose heating quality 
is assured by the city government and 
whose price is fixed by law. On the cereal 
she serves milk whose food quality is guar- 
anteed by that same city government, 
whose inspectors have tested it, and she is 
free from the fear of typhoid because the 
Department of Health has inspected the 
cows, the barns, the receptacles, the con- 
tainers, and even the clothing and per- 
sons of those who do the milking two 
hundred miles away and of those who 
do the bottling but a few miles distant. 
The hash is made from beef bearing the 
stamp of a Federal inspector as free from 
disease when killed, and further certified 
as fit for food when sold because of the 
inspection of the New York Board of 
Health. Even the butter and eggs, if 
they chance to have them, have been in- 
spected by some officer of the law. After 
breakfast the refuse is sent to the base- 
ment to be removed without cost by the 
“White Wings” of the Department of 
Street-Cleaning and carried twenty miles 
for final disposal. The dishwater, instead 
of being thrown into the street, as I saw 
done only twenty years ago in a town in 
Germany, is carried by a city-built sewer 
to the river miles away. 

The father goes to his work on one of 
the subways which are costing the city 
of New York an investment of over 
$350,000,000, and he pays a nickel fare 
fixed by law. He enters a factory and 
works in healthful conditions of light, 
air, and temperature, and is free from 
the danger of accident from unguarded 
machinery because of the joint aetion of 
State and city inspectors. He works at 
his task more free from care because he 
knows that if accidents come from other 
causes he is saved from destitution by the 
liability insurance which the State com- 
pels his employer to assume. He has lit- 
tle fear of fire because of the protective 
measures and the fire-fighting qualities of 
a most effective city fire department and 
of an abundant supply of water furnished 
under high pressure by a city depart- 
ment. 

The mother sends the daughter of eight 
toa neighboring elementary school housed 
in a beautiful, fire-proof building, and 
does not dread the street crossings 
since at each there stands the kindly 
policeman to hold back the automobiles 
and trucks and lead the school-children 
over the dangerous crossing. She has 
little thought of the contagion of scarlet 
fever or diphtheria awaiting the child, for 
at each school a nurse from the Depart- 
ment of Health examines all suspicious 
cases reported as the result of the daily 
‘spection of the class teacher. 
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A son of fourteen goes to the free pub- 
lic high school, which has a building, a 
curriculum, and a body of teachers equal 
to those of any private school in the land. 
The son of seventeen attends the free 
College of the City of New York; a 
daughter attends Hunter College, also 
supported by the city. 

At three o’clock the daughter returns 
from the elementary school to play in a 
smoothly paved street, swept clean and 
washed down by the “ White Wings,” 
and at this hour kept free from vehicular 
traffic by a policeman so that the children 
may play in safety. The older daughter 
goes to a beautiful public library sup- 
ported by the city, and the son hastens 
with his school team to play baseball in 
a city park. 

In the evening the father and mother 
attend a free lecture in a school audi- 
torium under the direction of the Bureau 
of Lectures, and the son and daughter go 
to a band concert in the park. At eleven 
o'clock they return to their flat built in 
conformity with the regulations of the 
Building Department. They climb stairs 
lighted throughout the night by order of 
the Tenement. House Department, and 
they go to sleep in rooms adequately ven- 
tilated as the result of inspection by the 
same department and safeguarded from 
sewer gas as a result of plumbing in- 
stalled in accordance with the require- 
ments of the Building Department by 
plumbers who are licensed by this depart- 
ment. 

If, notwithstanding all these precau- 
tions taken by the city government, sick- 
ness comes, the sick child is attended by 
a physician whose qualifications are at- 
tested by the State Government. It is 
giveu medicine prepared by a pharmacist 
licensed by, the State. If the disease is 
dangerously contagious, or if the facili- 
ties for caring for the child are inadequate, 
it is removed to a hospital supported by 
the city and cared for by nurses and 
doctors furnished by the city government. 

So it is that, if our city government 
costs much, it does much. Ceaselessly 
night and day it is at work, neither 
slumbering nor sleeping, but safeguard- 
ing the people committed to its charge. 
The. activities of government have be- 
come so all-embracing that we have 
become immersed in them as in an at- 
mosphere.- For that very reason we fail 
to recognize them, like the air, as an 
indispensable condition of our well-being. 
It becomes more apparent each year that 
in government we live and move and 
have our being. 

Yet many of us are still under the 
spell of that saying, once pertinent, now 
forever dead, “ That is the best govern- 
ment which governs least,” a saying based 
on the conception of government as a 
restricting rather than an upbuilding 
agency, a conception of our boyhood 
when the policeman was the man whose 
business in life was to keep us from 
doing the very thing we wanted to do, 
whose appearance in the distance always 
evoked the ery, “ Cheese it, the cop!” 
To-day the policeman is the smiling, 
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kindly helper who makes it possible for 
us all to cross the crowded street, who 
tells us how to get to any place we 
name, who keeps the street free from 
traffic that the children may play. 

It is time that the old conception of the 
police state should be banished from the 
minds of all. We are told that when the 
great Irish immigration came to this 
country in the forties the Irish were 
asked which party they proposed to sup- 
port. They promptly inquired which 
party was running the Government, and 
when told the Whigs, they replied that 
they were “agin’ the Government,” and 
so became Democrats, and have remained 
Democrats to this day. 

In these later days we have had a 
greater inpouring of alien elements from 
lands where government was in their 
minds an oppressing, not an uplifting, 
agency. Too often they have brought 
with them this conception and have re- 
tained it. They have been, they are, 
against the government. And they are 
not altogether to blame for this attitude. 
Government is always in a. condition of 
becoming, a going on to be. It reflects 
public opinion, but at a distance, always 
lagging behind. To the leaders of public 
opinion at any given time it is always 
therefore a most imperfect agency, fol- 
lowing feebly in the steps they have 
already trodden. Such men feel called 
upon to criticise it, to expose its short- 
comings. Few of them feel called upon 
to go back a generation and look at 
government of to-day with the eyes of 
the reformers of a generation ago and 
thus see already realized the dreams of 
those reformers. They are too impatient 
for the realization of their own dreams 
of amore perfect day. To hasten that 
day they expose over-harshly the failings 
of the present and overlook the enormous 
progress within their own lifetime. So 
we have the race of muckrakers, men 
anxious for the right, but largely post- 
poning the coming of the right by the 
tactics they employ. A few years ago 
they talked so much of graft among offi- 
cers of corporations and city officials that 
graft came to be looked upon as a fash- 
ionable disease like the gout. To our 
own boys in the schools graft. came to be 
viewed as a universal phenomenon. What 
everybody did must be right for them. 
Consequently the more the muckrakers 
thundered against graft the more difficult 
became the task of the New York school- 
teacher to convince his boys that “ honest 
graft” was not perfectly allowable if one 
could get away with it. 

The unrestrained criticism of our gov- 
ernment, especially of our city govern- 
ment, when not accompanied by a setting 
forth of the beneficent. activities of that 
government, has tended to confirm our 
alien element in its conviction that gov- 
ernment as at present established is more 
or less of an evil, possibly an unnecessary 
evil. During the years of war they have 
seen government as a restraining force, 
as a force constantly interfering with 
their liberty of action. There is all the 
more need at this time that government 
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should be systematically presented to 
them as the constructive, positive, up- 
building force that it is. Comprehensive 
as have been the activities of government 
in the past, they are to be still more 
all-embracing in the immediate future. 
In all probability we shall soon have a 
great development of public markets, 
with prices regulated by city authorities, 
fuel depots under the city, possibly the 
prices of clothing and shoes regulated or 
determined as a result of governmental 
action. The problem of housing is se 
acute as to promise city promotion in the 
near future. Whether our transportation 
systems are to revert to private manage- 
ment is still unsettled. Without doubt 
they will never be returned to full pri- 
vate control. 

With such radical changes in the sphere 
of government, city, State, National, it 
is time for most of us to revise our con- 
ceptions of the importance of government 
in our lives. Those of us who were reared 
in small towns or in the country hardly 
realized that government existed. Its 
manifestations for us were the post office, 
the school, and the more or less well-kept 
wagon road. The governing function was 
therefore an avocation for here and there 
a neighbor. One day our neighbor Reilly 
wore the brass buttons and the shield 
and the blue uniform, the next day there 
was an election, the next an issue of our 
paper with a triumphant Republican 
rooster chasing a bedraggled Democratic 
rooster toward Salt Creek, and the follow- 
ing week saw neighbor Smith with brass 
buttons and shield and neighbor Reilly 
returned to his work of making bar- 
rels. Then we forgot the existence of 
government for another year. In those 
days we prided ourselves on being citizens 
of a republic. We talked of our marvel- 
ous Constitution and we seemed to believe 
that we possessed a governmental machine 
with the secret of perpetual motion. In 
our high schools we studied a subject 
called civics, our text being chiefly the 
Constitution of the United States supple- 
mented by a brief survey of the Consti- 
tution of the State. We rarely heard a 
word about our local government. We 
were taught that a good government was 
dependent upon the existence of good 
citizens. If we wished to become good 
machinists, we served an apprenticeship 
of three years in a machine shop. But a 
course of two periods a week for half a 
year in the study of theconstitutions ofthe 
State and the Nation was the only direct, 
positive training we received to make us 
good citizens. And this training was 
given only to those few boys and girls 
who attained the later years of high 
school. 

It was assumed that good citizenship 
comes as a by-product of any system of 
education, whereas all students of society 
have come to realize that good citizen- 
ship does not come in such a haphazard 
way, that good men and good citizens 
are not synonymous terms. Good citizens 
in large numbers can be produced only 
as the output of a system of education 
having well-defined aims and methods 
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and consciously directed to the formation 
of certain habits and points of view and 
the creation of a body of knowledge in the 
student of the manner in which govern- 
mental activities function. Only this last 
year a close student of our legal and 
political institutions asked me to read the 
manuscript he had prepared to be used 
as a text-book in civics. He built the 
book on the thesis, “This is a govern- 
ment of laws, not of men,” and aimed to 
teach through this book the framework 
of our government. I succeeded in con- 
vincing him that a government is what it 
does and what it aims to do; that it is 
what it is largely by reason of the par- 
ticular individuals who administer the 
government at any particular time; that 
therefore the proper avenue of approach 
to the study of our American govern- 
ment is through the activities of the 
various units of that government. 

I have spoken of the preparation for 
the duties of citizenship as it existed two 
generations ago. This condition is every- 
where prevalent to-day. Few of our peo- 
ple have any adequate conception of the 
significance of government to them or a 
reasonable understanding of its workings, 
and our schools have been doing little 
to prepare a better-trained citizenry for 
the momentous tasks that are immediately 
before us. 

In New York City we have some 
seven hundred thousand children in our 
schools, a large proportion of whom are 
of foreign birth or of foreign-born par- 
entage. These voters of to-morrow must 
choose those who are to administer the 
city of to-morrow. They will themselves 
be administrators of that all-embracing, 
complicated organism which shall touch 
in the most intimate way every man, 
woman, and child in the community. If 
they are to be intelligent enough, skill- 
ful enough, they must be made so by the 
schools. 

The educational authorities of New 
York City and of New York State have 
taken up this problem of training for 
citizenship as one of the pressing educa- 
tional problems before them, and have 
made a requirement that every student in 
the high schools must take during either 
the first or second year a course in civics 
equivalent to two hours a week for one 
year. In New York City the course for 
the present is given to all first-year stu- 
dents, and it is being taught on the lines 
indicated above. It is to bea study pri- 
marily of the services rendered by the 
city of New York to its people. Such a 
course has been given for some sixteen 
years in the High School of Commerce, 
but not previous to last year in the other 
schools. 

Upon the introduction of this work in 
the schools this past year the Board of 
Superintendents found itself confronted 
with two great lacks. One was the lack of 
men and women to teach the boys and girls 
what the city of New York is doing for 
them. For who is there who knows the op- 
erations of this mighty machine—the mu- 
nicipal administration of the city of New 
York, with its multitudinous activities and 
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its great number of employees? Possibly 
Mr. Joseph Hoag, Secretary of the Board 
of Estimate, would be qualified. The second 
need was that of a text-book. The nearest 
approach was the “ Municipal Year Book,” 
but no issue of that has been published 
since 1916. I have said that a city gov- 
ernment is a going on to be. It is always 
changing, working toward an ever-ad- 
vancing ideal of efficiency. It was well, 
therefore, that there was no text-book 
for the study of the government of New 
York, for it would necessarily have been 
antiquated when first its pages were 
opened. 

With no trained teachers of govern- 
ment at hand, those teachers were selected 
who had a vital interest in the problems 
of city government and in the training of 
citizens, and were sent on a voyage of 
discovery among the city departments. 
Mr. Dorsey Hyde, Librarian of the Mu- 
nicipal Library, volunteered his services, 
equipped a room with the reports of the 
various departments of our municipal 
government and those of other cities and 
with the most recent books on municipal 
problems, and placed the room at the 
disposal of our teachers. Mr. Frank Rex- 
ford, of the Department of Education, 
who was assigned to help the teachers in 
the organization of the new course, se- 
cured the co-operation of Mr. Hylan. The 
Mayor manifested a keen interest in the 
work and directed the heads of the city 
departments to furnish to our teachers 
the reports and other publications of their 
departments and any other information 
desired. Among the publications that 
were sent to each of the twenty-five high 
schools were: the “City Record,” the 
daily newspaper of the city government ; 
“Municipal Reference Library Notes,” 
“ Code of Ordinances of New York City,” 
“Summary of Laws and Ordinances,” 
“ Catskill Water,” ‘“ Progress in New 
York City Administration,” ‘ Mainte- 
nance of Pavements,” “The Dangerous 
House Fly,” “ Terminal Facilities in New 
York,” “Fire Prevention Letter,” 
“ Teaching Citizenship with the Movies,” 
“ Over a _ een of Health Administra- 
tion in New York City,” “ Important 
Facts About Sewage Disposal,” and the 
annual reports of the several depart- 
ments. 

We would soon have a far more 
effective public opinion if these publica- 
tions of our city administration were com- 
monly read by our citizens and made 
subjects of discussion for the various 
women’s study clubs. 

Conferences of teachers were addressed 
by William Jones, Supervising Inspector 
of the Tenement House Department, on 
the “Aims and Problems of the Tene- 
ment House Department ;” by William 
O’Connor, of the Educational Division 
of the Fire Department, on “ The Fire 
Department and the Community.” Ar- 
rangements were made for a tenement- 
house inspector to take teachers on trips 
of investigation and for officers of the 
Fire Department to give illustrated lec- 
tures to the pupils in the schools. 

It will probably be a surprise to the 
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readers of The Outlook to learn that our 
city departments maintain educational 
departments which aim by means of illus- 
trated lectures and exhibits to enlist the 
co-operation not only of the boys and 
girls in the schools but of the citizens 
generally in the work they are trying to 


do. 

The establishing of this course in civics 
in our schools is an illustration of the 
great truth we are seeking to impress 
upon our boys and girls, that the very 
essence of good ‘government is a spirit 
of co-operation between officials and 
citizens. With the limited time available 
for the study of the services of New 
York to its people it became necessary 
to make a selection of topics to be 
studied, to obtain information concern- 
ing these selected topics, and to suggest 
the best ways of teaching them. There- 
fore a Committee of high school teachers 
was formed, with Dr. A. C. Bryan, of the 
High School of Commerce, as chairman. 
This Committee has drawn up the best 
syllabus for the study of government in 
high schools yet produced. It is entitled 
“ A Syllabus in the Government of New 
York City with State and Federal Rela- 
tionship.” This quotation from Abraham 
Lincoln, which is the heading of the 
first page, expresses the spirit of the en- 
terprise: “I believe that a man should 
be proud of the city in which he lives 
and so live that his city will be proud 
that he lives in it.”” We believe that we 
in New York are citizens of no mean 
city, that if our people come to some 
realization of what the city is doing for 
them day by day they will be proud of 
the city, and that this pride will lead to 
such co-operation on their part in secur- 
ing and perpetuating good government 
as to make the city proud of them. 

May I quote one paragraph from the 
syllabus : 

“ The aim of the course is citizenship, 
not information. In proportion, then, as 
you make the pupil realize that he is a 
citizen (not going to be one), that he is 
to-day one who is as vitally concerned in 
most civic problems as he ever will be, 
that he needs to know to-day how city 
functions should jbe performed and 
whether they are so performed, that he 
has civie duties to-day which he must 
do and soon will have new ones which he 
must now learn about—in proportion as 
you guide the young citizen into knowl- 
edge of his own city and into perform- 
ance of his own duty you will have 
taught the course well. Many of our 
pupils hold the inherited idea that gov- 
ernment is something apart from and 
antagonistic to the people. We must 
build up the idea that in this country the 
government belongs to the people and 
that sympathy and co-operation in ac- 
complishing public aims are essential to 
good government. Criticism of public 
officials should, therefore, be responsible 
and well considered.” 
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Some specific aims of the course as 
laid down by the Committee are: 

(1) To train the pupil to observe 
more carefully and to understand more 
clearly organized government in New 
York City. 

(2) To enable the individual to think 
straight on civic problems. 

(3) To arouse an interest in our own 
community affairs and instill an appre- 
ciation of the benefits accruing to the 
individual through community action. 

(4) To create in the pupil a desire not 
merely to reciprocate by fulfilling his 
obligation to the community, but to give 
ever the last full measure of devotion. 

(5) To inculeate American ideals. 


The test of the success of the course is 
whether civic knowledge shall be con- 
verted into civic conduct. To illustrate : 
Some fifteen years ago, when we were 
teaching what we called “ Municipal Ac- 
tivities” to first-year boys in the High 
School of Commerce, a boy said to me one 
day: “The painters came to our flat 
to-day and began to put the new paper 
over the old ; but I told them, ‘ You can’t 
do that. You must take off the old paper 
before you put on thenew. That is in the 
Tenement House Code which we study 
at school.’ And I made them take off the 
old paper and clean the walls before they 
put on the new.” Such application of the 
teachings of the school makes for even 
better government than the Englishman’s 
writing a letter to the “ Times.” 

In the syllabus we find, after a full 
discussion of New York’s water supply, 
the following questions for the pupils: 
“ Are there any ways in which water is 
wasted in your neighborhood? Ask the 
janitor of your school and of your apart- 
ment houseandafactory worker. Examine 
your own faucets to see whether any of 
them need a new washer. Go to the 
library and discover how much water New 
York City wasted last year and how 
much this cost the citizens.” 

Whether such a study of the activities 
of the local government permanently 
changes the habits of pupils may be ques- 
tioned, but that it exerts a lasting influ- 
ence upon those who teach it there can be 
no doubt. After several years of teaching 
this subject I find myself with a guilty 
feeling if I see in my own house or in 
any room over which I have jurisdiction 
a leaking faucet, and I carry scraps of 
paper for miles in my pocket rather than 
throw them into the street for the 
“ White Wings ” to sweep up. 

The most pressing problem of all— 
namely, that of obtaining for our teach- 
ers exact knowledge of the operation of 
our municipal activities—is being solved 
through this same spirit of co-operation. 
One or more teachers in each of the high 
schools has volunteered to write an article 
on one of the topics of the syllabus. To 
do this he must visit the department, see 
it at work, interview members of its 
working force, read its reports, study the 
reports of similar departments in other 
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cities of this or foreign lands, to the end 
that he may not only furnish an accurate, 
up-to-date account of the operation of the 
department he is studying, but tell his 
colleagues where the work is better done 
and make suggestions for new activities 
or the improvement of existing activities. 
To the writing of these articles some of 
our teachers have given a large part of 
their summer vacation. 

And now The Outlook has joined our 
co-operative enterprise and is to publish 
these articles upon the way New York 
keeps house. Our teachers and pupils 
are not the only people in New York who 
need to know more of what we—that is, all 
of us together—are doing for ourselves. 
The readers of The Outlook will have 
greater faith in the effect upon public 
opinion of a well-thought-out law as they 
read, in the article on the “ Regulation of 
Buildings :” “ The general improvement 
in the character of tenement-house con- 
struction since 1901, when the Tenement 
House Law went into effect, is shown by 
the fact that although the law does not 
require the installation of baths, only 
three apartments out of a total of over 
five thousand apartments in the houses 
built in Manhattan in 1916 did not have 
a public bath.” 

They will see the road to further 
progress in the enforcement of law as 
they read, in “ Protecting the Food of 
the City:” “ We have good food laws in 
New York City. Sometimes you observe 
that they are not being enforced. If 
such is the case, do not just criticise the 
city. You are finding fault with your. 
self if you do. You are a part of the 
city of New York. Do something... . 
Remember the law says you are entitled 
to clean, fresh, wholesome food. See that 
your dealer keeps his store clean, that 
the food is not exposed to dirt and flies, 
that he does not sell adulterated or mis- 
handled food. If he is careless about any 
of these things, make him understand 
that you know the law. Most likely he 
will then remedy conditions. If he does 
not, report him to the Department of 
Health. That is a citizen’s responsi- 
bility.” 

We of the Department of Education 
will not count our training for citizen- 
ship a success unless we have impressed 
this lesson upon our youth, that when- 
ever anything in the city goes wrong 
there is some one man, John Jones, who 
is responsible and who can remedy the 
wrong. If John Jones does not make 
good, there is some one who has the 
power to order John Jones to make 
good. This some one has an office to 
which the complaint should be sent. If 
no answer comes to the complaint, there 
is an appeal ultimately to the Mayor. 
Whenever anything goes wrong, do not 
growl, do not scold the government or 
the political party in power, but find John 
Jones. This is the beginning of good 
government. 
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UR educational revolution occurred 

about 1890. Let us grant that there 
was an autocracy to be overthrown, and 
that it was a tyranny of the worst kind— 
the narrow classical curriculum of the 
New England colleges, a system of educa- 
tion that had fossilized since the days of 
Columbus. Let us grant that this antique 
institution did most basely “dominate ” 
the secondary schools, throttling their 
usefulness and preventing that growth 
and adaptation which were necessary to 
the welfare of the Republic. We need 
not fear to describe this despotism in the 
blackest terms. It had to go. All honor 
to the leaders who put it in a dungeon 
and proclaimed liberty for a common- 
wealth of teachers and pupils. 

Directly after this revolution our Bolsh- 
evism developed. The new-light edu- 
‘ators have proved by experimentation 
that the “ disciplinary” value of studies 
is an ancient superstition, and they would 
abolish those studies as eagerly as the 
Reds got rid of the military salute. 
College professors of long-tried ability 
would be proscribed as heartily by our 
new educators as ever the bourgeoisie 
were in Petrograd. Ouredueational Bolsh- 
evism is utterly self-confident; it has no 
fear of overturning in a day what the 
practical teachers have built up through 
centuries. Nor has it any respect for what 
teachers know about pupil nature; it tries 
to get rid of “ practical” teachers. Yet 
it professes—and there can be no doubt 
that it really has—the highest aspirations 
for the welfare of our young people. 


II 


Our educational reformers center their 
efforts in the high schools. The colleges 
are impregnably aristocratic, the State 
universities insolently secure, and the 
grammar grades too weak to merit attack. 
The high school—* the people’s college ”— 
is the reformers’ institution. It has grown 
into a very large and powerful organ- 
ization (more than fourteen thousand 
schools) that recognizes no superior. And 
its influence is now being vastly aug- 
mented by the inclusion of the seventh 
and eighth grades. How dominating it 
has become was shown at a recent convo- 
vation of Middle West professors at 
Chicago, at which spokesmen from six of 
the great State universities testified to 
their despair at the product that was 
coming to them from the high schools. 
* Must we, then, resort to entrance exam- 
inations to keep out the ill-prepared ?” 
queried the- chairman. “In our State,” 
answered one delegate, “that process 
would be illegal; for our University is 
merely a part of the State system, and 
we must honor the work done by the 
other part.” No delegate could affirm 
that his own university had power to 
protect itself. 

The high school has had to grow with 
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the speed of a mushroom, and is excusable 
for not having acquired the strength of 
an oak. Receiving poorly prepared pupils 
from the grades, that are gasping under 
impossible burdens, it has had to try 
ever higher achievements with ever de- 
teriorating material. Faster than a thou- 
sand teachers could be trained it has had 
to have ten thousand. Into this great 
new territory the pedagogists immi- 
grated. Here they have made surveys, 
and here their good intentions have laid 
endless miles of cobblestones on which 
the wheels of progress may go bumping 
to perdition. 

Amid ali the perplexities of settling 
the vast region, teachers have felt the 
need of counsel. And it is to be remem- 
bered that they are largely novices. If 
from decade to decade a slowly increas- 
ing body of respected teachers had growa 
old in experience, the pedagogists could 
never have come to power. A Bolshevik 
would be utterly without influence in an 
Indiana primary, because to those ex- 
perienced in the practice of democracy 
his vagaries would appear like the sheer 
ignorance that they are. Buta Bolshevik 
in Petrograd—among a population that 
has no experience of social fallacies— 
may make himself a potent influence. 
And for that same reason a pedagogist 
among a body of teachers who have no 
training in the ponderous errors of 
scholasticism can make himself appear 
like a dispenser of dazzling wisdom. 
Colleges are wearily familiar with this 
kind of hocus-pocus, so that an “ expert 
in education ” is an absurdity to them ; 
but among the high schools he can pose 
as a superior creature. There he is hon- 
ored and devoutly listened to while he 
works his magic with data and compilation 
and functionating and experimentation. 


If] 

No charge lies against the pedagogist 
for theorizing after investigating moun- 
tains of data; that is a legitimate oceupa- 
tion for a man who likes such exercise. 
The charge is that he makes a practical 
application of his inductions without any 
knowledge of the practice of teaching. 
That fact is so astounding that my little 
stock of knowledge affords no parallel to 
it, nor can I imagine one. The faculty of 
a medical school might be constituted of 
teachers whose knowledge was entirely 
derived from books and cadavers; but 
no physician ever contemplated such a 
school. No sane person would trust a 
military school unless its staff was com- 
posed of men who had commanded sol- 
diers. No one who had never played 
golf or chess could write salable books 
on how to play those games. Go through 
the whole realm of human activities, and 
you can find only one occupation in which 
the expounders of an art have not gained 
some eminence in practice—that is ped- 
agogy. 





This fact appears more astonishing in 
proportion as we realize the difficult com- 
plexity and nicety of the art of teaching. 
Nine-tenths of that art is the instinct for 
diagnosis—that is, for realizing the nature 
of a pupil’s confusion or indifference, for 
feeling out an approach to the child’s at- 
titude, for convoying that young mind to 
a different attitude. That means human 
sympathy, human tact, and interest. Thus 
far in the development of the race no one 
has succeeded in doing much charting of 
these instinctive adaptations of mind to 
mind—for example, of how to interest an 
audience, how to make a company admire 
its captain, how to be humorous. These 
are innate powers of one mind over other 
minds; different persons secure identical 
results by widely varying methods, and 
no investigator has had the hardihood to 
tell us that he can analyze those methods. 
The only persons who pretend to make 
such charts are the charlatans who seil 
books entitled “ How to be Witty” or 
“ How to Dominate.” Good teaching is 
an instinctive knack of dealing with in- 
tangible mental materials. It will be re- 
duced to a science only after we have 
created the easier sciences of humor and 
domination, and only by those rare spirits 
who combine the skill of practice with 
the gift for analyzing how their instincts 
operate. What, then, must we think of 
men in our generation who, without 
practice and without instinct, would tell 
us how to teach ? 

I have on my shelves a marvelous 
monograph on the teaching of spelling. 
Now this is the most mysterious and ut- 
terly baffling subject that schools strug- 
gle with. It far outreaches all present 
human knowledge. Only by patient years 


-of living with its ineffable wonders ean 


any understanding of it enter an adult 
human brain. Yet our pedagogist—a man 
of note who has gone from height to 
height in fame—essays this subject. 
Though he shows on every page that 
he is ignorant of class-room facts, his 
monograph is widely quoted and is every- 
where mentioned with respect. How was 
it compiled? By getting up the literature 
of the subject. I fear that my answer will 
sound like a jest. Truly it seems more 
preposterous than to suggest that a man 
who had never been north of Montreal 
might compile in his study a brochure on 
how to reach the North Pole. I am sure 
I could do that, for I have access to 2 
dozen explorers’ records of Aretie jour- 
neying. But the pedagogist had no corre- 
sponding records. Mere teachers have 
never dared to publish their explorations 
in farthest orthography. The “litera- 
ture” of the subject consists of pedagos- 
ists’ accounts of data and experimenti- 
tion. Thus out of second-hand ignorance 
is constructed third-hand misinformation. 
And that is a reputable achievement in 
expert pedagogies ! 

I am told that the author is in other 
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ways a very sensible man, a charming 
personality, who deserves his eminence. 
When I reflect upon that, I wonder if my 
own mind is somehow diseased or unable 
to metabolize good advice. I am so diffi- 
dent of my own estimate that I should 
never venture to put it in print if other 
even more diffident teachers had not by 
their vehement exclamations against the 
follies of pedagogism encouraged me. One 
instance must suffice here. A most im- 
portant educational expert, before whose 
name the ordinary professor of pedagogy 
bows low, used to lecture to the teachers 
of his city. His unfailing message was, 
“Teach in the large.” Most of his auditors 
knew that the message was pernicious, 
but they listened in respectful and dis- 
gusted silence—except one woman. After 
several years of voiceless wrath she wrote 
a brief paper in which she poured out 
the heat of her loathing for this pom- 
pous ignorance that was directing teach- 
ers to a Tartarus paved with psychological 
good intentions. I prize my copy of that 
little article. It is a gospel of sense and 
conscience directed against the futile 
worship of the great god Psychopedagog. 
It is a rarity, because few teachers have 
the hardihood to write against their bet- 
ters, and the few who are reckless can 
find no publisher so lacking in business 
sense as to print what they might write, 
and there are few readers who would feel 
the least interest in a lowly teacher's out- 
burst. For a teacher has only climbed up 
from the bottom of his profession, and 
cannot possibly know as much as the 
pedagogists who have descended from a 
region above the utmost bounds of actual 
work and knowledge. 

Some one sought te write a book de- 
scribing the absurdities that have been 
published in all seriousness by pedagog- 
ists who venture down into the region of 
practice. A prelude could be made of this 
remark, to be found in a book written by 
an educator so renowned that he instructs 
professors of pedagogy: “ How can the 
sensitive soul of the child fail to be im- 
pressed by the beauty of the relationship 
exhibited by the series a, a’; b, b’?” Your 
true-bred pedagogist has no interest—as 
a Darwin or Huxley would have had—in 
getting a position to teach in the seventh 
grade at $800 a year, in forgetting about 
his own attuned mind in recording (and 
responding to) what the sensitive souls 
actually are impressed by. “ What are 
these barnacles doing?” inquired Darwin. 
“How can barnacles fail to be im- 
pressed ?” exclaims the educator. 

This volume of failures would be a 


more melancholy book than is to be found - 


in any library. It would tell of the mon- 
umental investigation conducted by a 
normal professor into the nature and 
commonness of grammatical errors, and 
of how he derived from his years of labor 
the wrong result. His failure is infinitely 
worse than simply failing; it will cost 
school boards hundreds of thousands of 
dollars a year because of time misspent by 
teachers. A sadder affair for this volume 
would be the invention by two eminent 
colleagues of a scale for theme reading. 
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All through the ages teachers have had 
to read themes, and during the last half- 
century this work has become a fine art in 
France. Yet no practical artisan any- 
where under heaven ever developed a scale. 
This conception was a mere creation of 
the intellect in a very large and impor- 
tant teachers’ college. It was essentially 
a fallacy, resting on assumptions that are 
never facts in proper teaching. 


IV 


Is there nothing good to be said for the 
professors of pedagogy? Yes; there are 
level heads among them. One of them, 
for example, has tabulated the spelling 
errors in fifteen million words of theme 
writing, to determine the commonness 
and the time of oceurrence of the wrong 
forms. It was a huge task well per- 
formed, from which the correct conclusion 
was drawn—to wit: a certain profound 
truth that was well known to teachers 
before the investigator was born. Yet 
teachers are grateful to him for corrobo- 
rating with his authority what the educa- 
tots would not otherwise have credited. 
The pedagogists exclaim now: “ See that 
mass of data! Consider fifteen million 
words !” They do not reflect that many and 
many ateacher has read twice as much with 
careful and intimate attention to both the 
errors and the types of mind that make 
them. It is as if one should say: “ See 
that renowned traveler! He has whizzed 
in an express train one hundred and fifty 
thousand miles, observing the country !” 
and as if some one should reply: “ That 
unnoticed pilgrim has walked three hun- 
dred thousand miles through the same 
region, lingering at the wayside to talk 
with the people, eating their food, and 
helping in their daily work.” It is always 
thus with a pedagogist’s inductions from 
data. If he errs, he does great dainage ; if 
he goes right, he reaches only some result 
that is familiar in the practice of teachers. 

I have always thought better of ped- 
agogy since my friendship with one of its 
professors who has a keen and ready 
mind that offers no harbor to illusions. 
Here is his estimate of the present status 
of pedagogy: “It is a new science, piti- 
fully new. In 1900 it was proceeding by 
absolutely wrong methods. Even now it 
has made only small headway on the 
right road. We recognize that, but we 
look to the future with assurance. Don’t 
rail at us. Help us.” That is an almost 
irresistible plea. If it fairly represents 
the attitude of a majority of the ped- 
agogists, then I am much condemned for 
crying out upon them. I should have 
held my peace from that moment if I had 
not been an observer of pedagogy in 
1900." When in 1900 I, a novice teacher, 
declared to professional pedagogy, “* You 
are proceeding by absolutely wrong 
methods,” I was answered with just as 
much, and just the same, scorn that I meet 
to-day. And in 1936 another professor, 
of that new generation, will assure me 
that “they were proceeding by wrong 
methods in 1918, but have got on the 
right track now.” And in 1954—I shall 
be in my grave, along with three genera- 
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tions of mistaken procedures in pedagogy. 
By that time we shall have had the wit 
to learn from France the one and only 
right procedure: to compile the practice 
of successful teachers, to build up from 
the teachers, and not to build down to 
them from the cloudy spaces of empty 
deductions. 

This friend has taught me many things. 
“Read Z’s book,” he once said, “and 
learn what forward-looking pedagogy is.” 
In this case, as in so many others. I 
profited by his advice, for the book an- 
nounces that the educational theories of 
the 90s were influenced by an entirely 
wrong view. It asserts that “ until very 
recently books on education described 
the operation of discipline by vague and 
meaningless phrases.” It shows by ex- 
tracts “picked fifteen years ago from 
fifty books on education” that the doe- 
trine of discipline then held by pedagog- 
ists was erroneous, and it speaks of the 
“mischief done in education” by that 
doctrine. This remarkable book of Z’s 
goes further and declares: “The one 
thing that educational theorists of to-day 
[1916] seem to place as the foremost duty 
of the schools is the one thing that the 
schools or any other educational forces 
can do least.” And Z leads us back to 
that path of practical knowledge that 
successful teachers have always trodden. 

Indeed, there is much good to be found 
in pedagogy, for it sometimes agrees with 
the convictions of a thousand generations 
of teachers. 


Vv 


Is there any kind of task to which 
pedagogy might profitably address itself ? 
Yes. Teachers are a voiceless, scattered, 
unacquainted crowd, working in their 
own corners, wasting vast amounts of time 
and effort in searching out, each for him- 
self, those tricks of their trade that seem 
so insignificant to educators but are 
actually the all-in-all of success. If peda- 
gogists would stoop to compiling those 
precious devices and points of attack and 
order of steps and essential rudiments 
and non-essential stumbling-blocks, then 
their industry would be approved by 
judicious people. 

During the last year it has been my 
melancholy duty to examine some hun- 
dreds of reports on courses of study for 
the twelve grades of our public schools. 
One of these is compiled by State 
authority under the supervision of county 
superintendents; during forty years it has 
undergone revision by these mentors of 
the education of one of the most popu- 
lous States. It requires that children in 
the sixth grade shall be taught “ all the 
uses of the breve and tilde.” This is one 
of the quaintest, but by no means one’of 
the deadliest, of a whole bookful of 
criminally wrong guidance. And adviee 
of the same murderous kind is to be 
found in a majority of the announced 
courses for States and cities. Yet I have 
never heard that this sort of crime against 
civilization has been execrated by the 
pedagogists. It is a cold, sad, hard fact 
that the ordinary educator has not enough 
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training to know that such requirements 
are atrocious. Nor will he know or have 
the will to know until he is born again. 

Instead of attending to such vitally 
necessary duties of an improver of in- 
struction the pedagogist busies himself 
with gaudy speculations about ultimate 
purposes and profound alterations. Since 
the ulterior design of education is to fit 
the young for useful citizenship, there- 
fore it will be well to spend most of the 
ninth year in observing industries and 
institutions. Surely. Why not? How 
can logic be more perfect ? Why should 
any attention be paid to the shuddering 
fear of parents who know that such a 
programme will injure their children ? 
Why heed the horror of practical teachers 
who know that those sightseeing tours 
would destroy the whole fiber of real 
schooling ? 

Instead of finding out how an adept 
teacher approaches those puzzling prob- 
lems that lead to equations, your educa- 
tor demonstrates that algebra does not 
“ function ” in mental training. Or, more 
likely, he engages in the loftier and more 
alluring proof that examinations do not 
function in true teaching. The mere fact 
that examinations are known to be vital 
in all countries which train children 
better than we do—that is nothing to the 
Bolshevistic mind. The Bolshevik does 
not care for facts like these: that society 
has always used some type of examina- 
tion to select those who are qualified for 
leadership; that examinations are no 
more a matter of “ pedagogic function- 
ing” than the selection of officers for an 
army; and that the necessity for exami- 
nations is rooted as deep in society as 
suffrage or a penal code or a monetary 
system—or any other imperfect contriv- 
ance by which democracy muddles along. 

The Russian Bolshevik has no interest 
in responsibility, obedience to the ma- 
jority, or any humdrum virtue essential 
to democracy, and he feels nothing but 
contempt for that miserable ballot-box 
which does not function in his notion of 
just government. No more does an edu- 
cational Bolshevik sympathize with our 
miserable examinations, that so often 
elect the unfit. He does not believe in 
electing at all. According to his ideas of 
justice, our schools have the opportunity 
and duty of passing unfit pupils through 
their grades, of squandering upon those 
who cannot benefit society the wealth that 
society needs for making itself strong. 

VI 

Nature has always decreed a hard way 
to success; the theorizer’s effort is to 
outwit nature and make her way easy. 
In this regard our educational leaders are 
true to type; they would abolish harsh 
difficulties. Their generous proposals 
appeal to a numerous body of superin- 
tendents and principals and eager teach- 
ers. As a result, the country is at present 
filled with a most curious assortment of 
fantastic fears and ecstatic hopes. Led 
on by pedagogical “ authority,” a host of 
enthusiasts are everywhere. proclaiming 
the most incredible rites of purification. 
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One example of these excesses is the 
“ socialized eclass-room,” a form of instruc- 
tional democracy compared with which all 
previous co-operations between teacher 
and pupils are utter despotisms. In the 
socialized recitation the teacher is an un- 
obtrusive moderator of the class; the 
pupils teach themselves ; by an urge of 
social compulsion to improve themselves, 
by a rivalry in helping one another to 
knowledge, the children create the only 
genuine kind of instruction—the demand 
of their fellows that they shall learn. 
Some of my readers will suppose that is 
caricature. It is a literal definition of 
this new departure, phrased to explain 
and not to ridicule. Furthermore, the 
socialized recitation is not entirely com- 
pounded of dream stuff, for the instinct of 
all good teachers has always been to make 
pupils help themselves by rivalry and 
social approval. The kernel of this new 
institution is an ancient truism that well 
deserves perpetual iteration. But an old 
truth wrongly extended is the most mon- 
strous falsehood. So the “ social compul- 
sion of the class-room,” which has been a 
lamp to the feet of practical pedagogues, 
becomes an invitation to shipwreck when 
it is unduly elevated as a beacon on an 
uncharted shore of educational Bolshe- 
vism. 

The Bolshevik despises all that routine 
and care and repression by which an 
actual democracy maintains itself. How 
our educational idealists would attain the 
most beautiful results without any rou- 
tine of careful means to an end is re- 
markably shown in these extracts from 
an announcement of the English course 
in a large high school. From the seventh 
to the twelfth years there is hardly any 
mention of how the teacher gets these re- 
sults, but only the successive statements 
that by such a time the pupils have 
achieved such and such abilities. The 
school is directed by a famous State uni- 
versity, one of whose professors drew up 
the English course. In the seventh grade 
“the child learns to think clearly ”—so 
easy and rudimentary is this power which 
few Congressmen possess. In the eighth 
grade “the pupil learns to be co-opera- 
tive and constructive”—thus quickly 
achieving the rarest of the civic virtues. 
The ninth grade “is frankly a year of 
enjoyment,” in which “the work com- 
prises the deliberate manipulation of the 
narrative material by a conscious literary 
artist into a form of telling which suits 
his artistic purpose. The pupil learns to 
handle with artistry retrospective and 
anticipatory methods of narrative.” In 
the tenth grade “he studies synonyms, 
antonyms, denotation and connotation, 
word sounds, and rime and rhythm.” 
In the eleventh grade “he endeavors 
chiefly to formulate for himself the essen- 
tial principles which constitute literary 
merit.” In the twelfth grade “the aim 
is primarily to make sure that the high 
school has developed power. ... The 
second semester deals altogether with 
creative work. ... The pupil uses a 
library freely and accurately... . He 
unquestionably can use what he has 
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learned in the course toward handling 
with power an entirely new situation.” 

I refrain from comment on the above 
quotations, judging that the reader would 
prefer to brood in silence upon these 
effortless beauties. 


Vil 


Does the reader fear that I merely 
guess that theory and ignorant en- 
thusiasm will probably produce bad re- 
sults? What do I know about results? 
I know that every September I have to 
teach forty boys who have come from 
almost as many public schools in twenty 
States. I know that these students have 
not been trained ina way to make de- 
mocracy secure, for they have not been 
taught to respect the difference between 
right and wrong in performing their 
tasks. They have never been ashamed 
of calling i/ the object of moi, or of di- 
viding the denominator by the numera- 
tor. | know that fathers all over this 
country, in every walk of life, are curs- 
ing deep and lamenting bitterly because 
their children learn at school to be ecare- 
less. 

So much for conditions. What about 
causes? I know that the teachers are 
not primarily responsible. Any one who 
makes the acquaintance of a hundred of 
our experienced high school workers— 
choosing cities and persons at random— 
will find a remarkably high standard oi 
devotion and common sense. Who, then, 
is responsible for evil conditions? Sup- 
pose that ever since 1890 our educational 
“authorities” and “ leaders” and “ ex- 
perts” had truly led us in the way of 
that hard wisdom that nature indicates 
plainly enough. Suppose that they had 
resolutely insisted that the path of 
progress always lies through experience, 
and that we can arrive only at anarchy 
if we follow the lead of those who have 
never trodden that path. Would educa- 
tional Bolshevism be riot to-day? Would 
fantasies be deluding the schools to waste 
their time and to leave students un- 
trained ? 

If our leaders had without ceasing in- 
sisted that schools can improve only in 
proportion as we secure more able teach- 
ers, would education have been fuddled 
with experimentation and _ soeializing 
while pupils remain untaught? I say 
only as we secure better teachers. There 
is no other way to improve. Though 
educators had power of divination, so 
that by their inducing and deducing they 
could find out all the methods under 
heaven, yet did not hire better teachers. 
they could never advance a rod toward 
better schools. It is a hard saying. The 
right answer to inquiring Nicodemuses 
has always been just as hard and just as 
simple as that, and they have always 
turned away sorrowful, looking for some 
ornate recipe of salvation. An educator 
might retort, “ But you have just spoken 
of the high standard of our teachers.” | 
spoke of the devotion and good sense of 
the experienced ones. They are a minor- 
ity; they began their careers in better 
days; they are an ever-decreasing mI- 
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nority. There is small incentive for able 
women—much less for able men—to be- 
come teachers ; and the incentive is ever 
decreasing. Unless the profession is made 
more honorable and more profitable the 
quality of our teaching staffs will inevi- 
tably decline. The profession will not 
be exalted by ten thousand courses in 
pedagogy or a million gatherings of data. 
It will attract more able persons only as 
it is better rewarded. If pedagogists 
never proclaim this single way of progress, 
they are guilty of our failures. If they 
obscure their proclamation by waving 
banners of “teach in the large” and 
“ see our industries first,” they are guilty 
not only of our present inefficiency but 
of our coming anarchy. They are not 
statesmen but Bolsheviki. 

It is said that the curriculum needs 
reforming. So it does. When experi- 
enced teachers and thoughtful parents 
feel the need of change, we must all agree. 
If they should vote to substitute joy- 
riding for arithmetic, the rest of us would 
be fools to protest—provided that the 
necessary army of teachers had been 
fitted for this strange new task. The in- 
competent teacher can accomplish nothing 
with an ideal curriculum; the good 
teacher can do well with an antiquated 
course of study. To have faith in mere 
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curricula is Bolshevism. To think first of 
teachers is the instinct of sound minds. 


Vill 


I might suppose that I was myself a 
theorizer about the one great error and 
the one simple remedy if it were not for 
a certain fact—the central fact of French 
education. We have been deluded long 
enough with the Prussian system of 
methodizing from on high for the inspira- 
tion of those who teach down below. We 
ought by 1919 to be responsive to that 
hard and simple answer which France 
gives if we inquire of her how to be 
saved. R. W. Brown, of Wabash College, 
has recorded that answer in his “ How 
the French Boy Learns to Write ”—the 
most useful book on education that has 
yet been printed in this country. In it 
we can read: “ French educators have 
taken the good teacher as the norm.” In 
the “ English Journal” for June, 1912, 
Karl Young, of the University of Wis- 
consin, tells us the same indispensable 
truth: ‘“ The official ‘ Instructions’ are 
regarded as a repository for genuinely 
practical suggestions. They are a mere 
formulation of methods of which the 
efficacy has been proved through a long 
tradition of practical teaching.” Until we 
learn this lesson from France, until we 
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seek first for better teachers by giving 
greater reward, until we begin to build 
up from the experience of successful 
teachers, we are educational Bolsheviki. 

Our professional pedagogism is a 
German-American growth, one offshoot 
of Kultur, doomed to die. How entirely 
it differs from anything in France is 
shown by a 450-page book, “ Science and 
Learning in France,” published in 1917 
by the Society for American Fellowships 
in French Universities. Under “ Anthro- 
pology” we see, “ Unsurpassed in the 
world ;” under “ Astronomy” are such 
expressions as “ Led the way ” and “ Well- 
nigh supreme”—and so on_ through 
twenty-two subjects. Except under “ Edu- 
cation.” There we read that “ France 
has little to offer,’ “the absence of 
education courses,” ete. “ Professional 
educators” are directed to “an almost 
virgin field for study ”—to the educa- 
tional institutions in successful opera- 
tion. 

Since “ France yields to no other coun- 
try in the excellence of its institutions of 
learning” and since “ French educators 
have been nothing if not practical,” there 
must be a reason for “the lack of theo- 
retical courses in education.” French 
education is not Bolshevistic. 

Taft School, Watertown, Connecticut. 


THE LABORER AND HER HIRE 


BY NEWTON MARSHALL HALL 


E have had more than one mind in 

regard to our system of education 
in America since the war began. We 
were dismayed at first. When the 
British were pushed back from Mons 
and Paris was almost lost, we said: 
“See what superior education and scien- 
tific training will do! Germany wins 
because her soldiers are better trained 
than the men of the French and English 
democracies.” We were gloomily pessi- 
mistie in those days. We talked about 
the failures of the public schools. They 
had failed in the attempt to assimilate 
the foreign element, they had failed in 
the teaching of patriotism. We. were 
certain that we had been devoting too 
much time to cultural subjects, while we 
had neglected the sciences. We used to 
say: “ War in these days is a matter of 
scientific formule. Victory is worked 
out on the blackboards of the German 
universities and in her famous labora- 
tories, and we are still teaching the 
humanities ”! Then America flamed into 
action and turned the scales to victory. 
The men who launched a thousand ships, 
who thronged two million strong across 
the seas, who fought the veteran legions 
of Germany to a standstill and then to 
a sullen retreat, who handled all sorts of 
technical problems with amazing skill— 
these men were educated in the pub- 
lie schools and colleges of America. I 
talked the other day with a pink-cheeked 
young lieutenant of aviation. He was 





modest tc the point of embarrassment. 
He had done nothing, he said, “ just 
flying around taking pictures”! It de- 
veloped that he had bombed a submarine, 
that he had fallen three times into the 
sea, that he had performed for six months 
with gallantry and skill the dangerous 
work of a patrol of the English Channel. 
He is a graduate of the Springfield, 
Massachusetts, Classical High School, 
with three years’ academic work at Dart- 
mouth College. He had received no 
special technical training whatever. I 
had a letter recently from another lad, a 

raduate of the Springfield Technical 

igh School, who calmly informed me 
that he was supervisor, with the rank of 
captain, of the mechanical department of 
a salvage plant employing ten thousand 
hands in a famous old French city. 
These are simply typical instances of the 
services of thousands of our stripling 
Davids, who, without special training— 
shall we say “ by faith ”—“* subdued king- 
doms, wrought righteousness . . . waxed 
valiant in fight, turned to flight the 
armies of the aliens.” 

We have changed our views, and we 
are boasting now of the fact that our 
public schools educated these splendid 
boys who mastered, almost in a day, the 
intricate technique of modern warfare 
and defeated the machine-trained hosts 
of the German Empire. We have reason 
to be proud of them and proud of the 
educational system which trained them. 


What is the reason for their superiority ? 
It could not have been in the courses of 
study of our schools or in our methods. 
Ours are certainly no better than those 
of Germany. It is not because we have 
taught more science or less science, be- 
cause we have retained Greek in our 
courses of study or because we have left 
it out. We have spent a vast amount of 
time gravely discussing such questions 
as though they were really vital, forget- 
ting that education is the impartation of 
personality as well as the acquisition of 
learning. Character is more important 
than any amount of information. The 
public schools have given children an 
excellent drill in the fundamentals of 
knowledge, which are the basis of an edu- 
cation on the formal side, but they have 
done far more than that. They have im- 
parted the spirit of patriotism, they have 
inculeated the traditions of the best 
American citizenship in war and in 
peace. They have taught children to 
think for themselves, to believe that all 
things are possible to industry and intelli- 
gence. They have cultivated cleanness of 
body and soul. They have not held up 
stilted formule, but living ideals, as the 
goal of education. They have done this, 
not only for the native stock, but also, 
greatest of all miracles, for the children 
of the polyglot races who have come to 
our shores. America, a serene and holy 
personality, enshrined above the clamor 
of faction and the materialism of trade, 
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has been the divine goddess whom 
ragged urchins speaking alien tongues 
have been taught to worship. Washing- 
ton and Lincoln are the patriots whose 
characters have been exalted as possess- 
ing the highest virtues. The flag has 
been saluted every day as an object of 
reverence. The song which floats most 
often from the windows of the school- 
room is— 
“ My country, ’tis of thee.” 


We will admit that this kind of educa- 
tion has been sentimental —romantie, if 
you please—rather than exact and scien- 
tilic. We have thought more of the child 
than of the text-book, more of character 
than of scholarship, more of reproducing 
the American type than of turning out 
specialists. We have not been uniformly 
successful, we might perhaps have been 
more serious, but at least we have tested 
our product in the white-hot flame of 
war, and we are proud, and not ashamed, 
of the result. 

I have said that the public schools have 
wrought these miracles. We are too apt 
to think of public education in America 
in this impersonal way. It is the Ameri- 
can teacher who makes the publie school. 
I am not so sure about our system—it 
certainly has grave defects—but I have 
no doubt whatever about the army of de- 
voted American women who, to a large 
extent, administer the system. There 
have been some murmurs lest our young 
men should become effeminate as a re- 
sult of the preponderance of women 
teachers. The effeminacy of American 
youth was not very much in evidence 
when the Yankee divisions stormed the 
machine-gun nests of the Hindenburg 
line! Behind every hero of the Argonne 
forest stood an American “ schoolmarm.” 
Those boys whose grim courage broke 
the German spirit had been taught and 
trained during most of their waking 
hours, from the time they were five years 
old un‘il they left school, by women. 
Explain the miracle as you will, these 
American women have been responsible 
for the major part of the training of the 
American men whose courage was re- 
vealed on the flaming front of battle. 
To them be some part at least of the 
honor and the praise! 

These women are before the country 
now asking, in almost every hamlet and 
city, for a salary, not commensurate with 
the value of their service— America is not 
rich enough to pay them that—but large 


enough on which to live, not penuriously. 


nor luxuriously, but in accordance with 
the dignity of their high calling. They 
do not like to make this request, they do 
not like the publicity it involves, or 
what seems to be the commercialism of 
it. They are forced to ask for increased 
salaries because the rise in the price of 
commodities makes it no longer possible 
to live at the present rates. Nor is it a 
question of mere existence. Ifthe teacher 
is to impart personality, she must herself 
possess the sacred fire. There is nothing 
which so quickly exhausts the spiritual 
resources as the impartation of self. 
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There must be opportunity for recrea- 
tion. The teacher must refresh herself 
atthe perennial springs of personal power. 
She must live in pleasant surrcundings, 
she must have books and music and 
travel and fine companionships and lei- 
sure. Unfortunately, these things cost 
money. Iam sorry that they do, but such 
is the fact. The teacher needs these things 
more than any other worker. She can- 
not be perpetually giving out, and never 
renewing, the elements of life. A cheap 
drudge, a clerical hack, can impart noth- 
ing worth having. We are not teaching 
reading, writing, and arithmetic alone 
in our public schools. You could make 
a phonograph do that. The true teacher 
takes the formal texts, and extracts from 
them what Milton called “ the precious 
life-blood of a master spirit embalmed 
and treasured up on purpose to a life 
beyond life.” You cannot go out into 
the labor market and hire “ help ” at the 
minimum wage per hour to do that. We 
are teaching life, spirit, American citi- 
zenship, initiative, courage, patriotism, 
and high ideals. If we think that it is 
worth while to teach these things, we 
must pay for it, and we ought to do it 
cheerfully, thanking God that it is pos- 
sible to transmute money into such un- 
speakably precious commodities. 

There are conditions, no longer exist- 
ing, which have hitherto worked to the 
advantage of the public in securing teach- 
ers for the public schools. Teaching, only 
a few years ago, was the only profession 
open to American women. The result has 
been that the choicest women of our 
schools and colleges became teachers, not 
simply because it was a noble profession, 
but also because it was the only one open 
to women. I might paraphrase the verse 
of Longfellow, and say of our American 
teachers that God has sifted the Nation to 
provide the seed for the planting, and he 
has sown the precious seed broadcast over 
the continent to perpetuate the Pilgrim 
ideal from sea to sea. To-day the situa- 
tion is completely changed. The war has 
thrown wide open to women the doors, 
not only of every profession, but of every 
trade and calling. Many of the new op- 
portunities are not only extremely attrac- 
tive but very lucrative. I know a high 
school teacher who was receiving two 
years ago a salary of $1,100. To-day her 
salary in a mercantile position (not war 
work) is $3,500, with a prospect of be- 
coming $5,000 in the near future. Teach- 
ing may be the noblest of all professions, 
but who can blame a woman of ability for 
preferring the rewards and independence 
of a lucrative position to the unending 
routine of the school-room, at a salary 
barely sufficient to pay living expenses ? 
The schools simply cannot compete with 
business for the best-trained women on 
the ground that teaching is patriotic serv- 
ice. Who shall say that service in other 
professions and callings may not be also 
fine and patriotic in its nature? Estimate, 
if you can, the loss to the Republic if only 
ten per cent of the best type of educated 
women who are now teachers should be 
diverted to other callings than teaching. 
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It would be a National calamity, nothing 
less. Yet the danger is imminent. In- 
creases in teachers’ salaries will not avert 
the danger altogether, but they will help 
somewhat to do so. 

When we approach the matter from 
the practical standpoint and ask why the 
reasonable requirements of teachers are 
not instantly met, we find a great deal of 
uncertainty and confusion. - The taxes of 
American cities are high, and the tax- 
payer groans when any increase is con- 
templated. School boards are condemned 
as extravagant if they vote any advance 
in teachers’ salaries. Such action means 
a contest, the dragging of the school into 
politics, the diversion of the attention of 
the teachers from their work. There 
is no such thing as standardization of 
salaries in the United States. Two cities 
of the same size in the same State very 
often maintain a widely varying scale for 
precisely the same work. If one side in a 
contest produces a list of salaries higher 
than those paid by the community in 
question, the opposition is always able to 
show a list of cities paying lower salaries. 

I know that the average American 
citizen simply does not believe that the 
public school teachers are poorly paid. 
The teachers seem to be prosperous and 
happy. They dress well, they contribute 
to church and charitable enterprises, they 
have subscribed to the war loans, they 
have long vacations, which they doubt- 
less spend in luxurious idleness at sum- 
mer hotels! I have found in my own 
experience that taxpayers are incredu- 
lous and absolutely unbelieving when the 
necessity for increase of teachers’ salaries 
is urged. Up to the present time the 
teacher has uttered little complaint ; con- 
sequently the modest and timid requests 
which have been made for better pay get 
small attention from a public hardened to 
the methods of the professional agitators 
and the violence of the strike. These are 
the facts of the case, and every American 
citizen ought to face them. The average - 
compensation of all the 622,321 public 
school teachers in the United States in 
1915, according to the latest complete 
statistics available, was $543.31, or $1.73 

er working day during the year, and 
$1.48 for each day of the year. No State 
in the Union paid an average of $1,000 
to its teachers. Only two, California and 
New York, exceeded $900. In twenty-nine 
States the average was below the average 
in the United States. In twenty-three 
States the average was less than $500. 
In twelve States it was less than $400. 
In three States it was below $300. In one 
State the average daily wage was 64 cents. 
The United “States Commissioner of 
Education reported the average salar) 
for 1916 as $563.08, an increase of 3.6 
per cent over the figures in 1915, but the 
increase in living expenses very mucli 
more than offset this slight increase in 
salary. 

A careful and complete survey made 
this year, covering the year 1917, in a 
Massachusetts city paying very nearly 
the maximum salaries for the country. 
discloses these facts. The cost of living 
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in that city increased 65 per cent during 
the past five years, while teachers’ salaries 
increased 11 per cent. The result is that 
nearly all of the 318 teachers employed 
report a relative deficit in their pay 
ranging from $25 to $280. The following 
budget of a grade teacher is typical: Her 
salary was $950. She spent for clothing 
$100; for board and rent (she lives with 
a widowed mother), $600; car-fare, $30 ; 
laundry, #25; gifts and charity, $25; 
vacation, advancement, and miscellane- 
ous, $100 ; insurance, $20.91 ; sicknessand 
other emergencies, $270 ; deficit, $220.91. 
Out of 80 grade teachers in this city, 73 
are obliged to do outside work to make 
both ends meet; 39 do both sewing and 
laundry work, 5 sewing, 3 laundry work, 
12 tutoring, 6 playground work ; 20 board 
themselves or live at home. Not only do 
stenographers and bookkeepers receive 
higher salaries than many teachers, but 
even women day laborers are better paid. 
Domestie servants, even in the smaller 
cities, receive from $7 to $15 per week 
and their board. The untrained woman 
who does serubbing and work by the day 
in the city of Springfield, Massachusetts, 
receives $2.12 a day and one meal, which 
is nearly twice the average pay of teachers 
in the United States, and about equal 
the average salary in the enlightened 
State of Massachusetts. In 1917 the aver- 
age freight brakeman received around 
$100 a month. In the same year the 
average salary of 19,017 teachers in the 
city schools, including 388 high school 
teachers, was less than $700 a year. The 
elevator girls in one of the smaller New 
York hotels receive $60 a month and one 
meal; the telephone operator is paid $70 
with one meal. I know a graduate of one 
of the best New England colleges, with 
two years’ experience, who is paid for 
teaching in a high school less salary than 
these women receive. This is simply an 
impossible economic situation. No class 
of workers ean continue long on less than 
a living wage. These figures ought to 
bring a sense of shame to every American 
and cause the resolve that this injustice 
shall be righted speedily. 

The teachers are not “ organized.” 
They have no means of bringing pressure 
to bear upon school authorities. At a 
time when triumphant organized labor 
has secured a minimum wage in many in- 
dustries, higher wages and shorter hours 
in nearly every trade, and much labor 
legislation, teachers have steadfastly re- 
fused to organize in order to bring press- 
ure to bear through threats and strikes, 
simply beeause they feel that the honor 
and dignity of their profession forbid. 
llow much longer they will feel justified 
in exercising such forbearance I do not 
know. I fear that the public in general 
does not appreciate the magnanimous 
position of the teacher. I have often been 
told by business men that the matter of 
hiring teachers is a commercial matter, 
pure and simple. Sentiment must not 
enter into the transaction. The inexora- 
ble laws of supply and demand alone must 
be considered. Very well. If the public 
Insist upon treating the service of the 
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teacher as a commodity, like pork or 
potatoes, the public should not complain 
if the teachers organize trade unions, 
adopt the principle of collective bargain- 
ing, and demand increases instead of 
politely asking for them. If there is to be 
no sentiment in this matter on the side of 
the public, why should there be any sen- 
timent on the part of the teacher ? 

Momentous changes along this line are 
already in process. Ina very conservative 
New England city a Teachers’ Economie 
League, for the purpose of advancing 
the material interests of the teaching 
profession, has just been formed. Similar 
action has been taken, or is contemplated, 
in many other cities. There is as yet no 
affiliation with trade unions, though 
strong overtures have been made on the 
part of organized labor. There is of 
course no reason why teachers should not 
organize, and the affiliation of the “ intel- 
lectuals ” with the laboring classes might 
be productive of good results. It is very 
evident, however, that the disturbance 
incident to the forcible attempt of 
teachers to secure their rights would con- 
stitute a grave menace to our educational 
system and to society at large. Such 
reyolutionary action would be most re- 
pugnant to the majority of teachers. It 
may be that they would never proceed so 
far. Yet they will be driven shortly to 
such action, or to the only alternative, the 
abandonment of their profession. They 
ought not to be forced to this extremity. 
The establishment of a minimum National 
standard of salaries, the increase of sala- 
ries in nearly every community in the 
country, the granting of equal pay to 
men and women for similar service— 
these reforms cannot come too soon for 
the good of the service and the welfare of 
the Republic. 

What I have said of women applies 
with equal force to the small and rapidly 
diminishing number of men teachers in 
the public schools. Admirable as the 
work of women has been, it is certainly 
desirable to retain some men in the 
service, especially in the high schools. 
The opportunities in other fields for men 
of character and ability—and these are 
the only men who ought to be in the 
school service—are even more alluring 
than those held out to women. With the 
present salaries it will not be long before 
the only men who can be secured for 
school positions will be unambitious in- 
vertebrates who are too lazy or too incom- 
petent to secure work in other fields. I 
am acquainted with one man, who has 
had seven years of collegiate training, 
whose munificent reward for teaching is 
$1,800. He has been so inconsiderate as 
to provide himself with a wife and four 
children. He teaches in evening school, 
he works all summer, but he cannot much 
longer remain in the teaching profession 
and pay his bills. He is devoted to his 
work, but even if he is willing to make 
great sacrifices for his calling, has he any 
right to make his wife and children also 
carry the burden of poverty? Possibly 
the wife has no desire to be “noble” in 
that way. Must we have a new order of 
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celibate—and mendicant—male teachers 
whose callow inexperience we foist upon 
our school-children because we are un- 
willing to pay sufficient salaries to employ 
men? This is a matter of very serious 
importance which we must face. 

There is enough money in America to 
pay for many things less valuable than 
education. I hope the time will come 
when every American community will 
realize that the education, and the com- 
plete education, of the poorest and most 
backward child in all its borders is a 
supreme duty which cannot be avoided 
without peril. We must pay what is 
necessary to secure the best education, 
no matter what that may cost. We can- 
not intrust the task to incompetent and 
bungling hands. Trained men and women 
of the highest character are the only ones 
who ean do the work as it should be done. 
They must be paid adequatel;*for their 
services. No self-respecting teacher thinks 
of salary alone. Thousands are held to 
their task to-day because the high privilege 
of it radiates their souls. Honor to them! 

Sut we of America cannot exploit the 
spirit of such teachers and keep our own 
self-respect without admitting that the 
souls of our children are of less value to 
us than our dollars. We exploit our 
own flesh and blood when we exploit our 
teachers. 

Think what we require of these teach- 
ers. We require of them that they de- 
liver over to the State each new genera- 
tion equipped with the knowledge which 
is necessary for the conduct of society, 
furnished with sound ethical principles, 
and imbued with the spirit of democ- 
racy. Milton nobly phrased the ideal of 
education in a democracy when he said 
in his “ Tractate on Edueation:” “I 
eall, therefore, a complete education that 
which fits a man to perform justly, skill- 
fully, and magnanimously all the offices, 
both private and public, of peace and 
war, . . . to temper the pupils with such 
lectures and explanations upon every 
opportunity as may lead and draw them 
into willing obedience, inflamed with the 
study of learning and the admiration of 
virtue, stirred up with high hopes of liv- 
ing to be brave men and worthy patriots, 
dear to God, and famous to all ages.” 
We must approximate in spirit, at least, 
this ideal. No matter how elaborate or 
special or scientific advanced education 
may become, the task of laying the 
foundations, of imparting the funda- 
mental elements, not only of learning, but 
of character, must always be intrusted to 
the teachers of the public schools. The 
responsibility of the teacher is greatly 
heightened by the outcome of the war. A 
despairing world is looking to democracy 
as its last hope, and the hope of democ- 
racy is in the public schools. The great 
mass of citizenship in the rough—boys 
and girls of all nationalities, of all sorts 
and conditions, the son of Tony the push- 
cart man, the daughter of the millionaire 
—is thrown into the hopper of the public 
school. We say to the teacher, as it was 
once said to the consuls of Rome: * You 
are responsible. Look to it that the 
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Republic comes to no harm.” We say: 
“You must take this mass of raw ma- 
terial and in the briefest possible time 
fashion it in accordance with the pattern 
of the high ideal which is set before you. 
The destiny of humanity will depend in 
the next generation upon the courage, 
the intelligence, the faith, of these boys 
and girls. The future statesmen of the 
Nation sit before you, incurious and un- 
aware. You mustarouse them. You must 
plant in their souls the seeds of great- 
ness. If there are to be any poets and 
heroes and saints and prophets in the 
next generation, they are among your 
pupils to-day. You must send them out 
with a gleam of the vision at least, with 
the sacred light dawning in their eyes. In 
addition to this, you must teach the sub- 
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jects of the daily routine, you must im- 
part the fundamentals of knowledge, with 
precision and power.” We say this to 
women who are themselves just out of 
school, who are often weary in body and 
in soul, but who spend themselves with a 
dauntless courage and a devotion beyond 
praise. Theirs ig the most important task 
in the Republic. They have performed it 
with a whole-souled devotion. They have 
not asked for favors nor for special con- 
sideration. They have not clamored in 
the market-places for larger wages. There 
is to-day, however, in the teaching profes- 
sion a rising tide which is not the spirit 
of discontent and rebellion ; it is the deep 
sense of disappointment because of the in- 
justice of the public. This bodes no good 
to any one. It is not a trivial question, 
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therefore, nor one which savors of com- 
mercialism, to ask if these faithful ser- 
vants of the Republic are not worthy of 
their hire? This matter does not concern 
the pocketbook of the Nation alone, it 
concerns the Nation’s conscience and the 
Nation’s honor. 

We can secure teachers of a sort, I sup- 
pose, at starvation wages; we can force 
women of inferior ability who must have 
employment to compete for wages no 
higher than we now pay ; but we shall do 
it'at a price. We shall pay in the inevi- 
table deterioration of American manhood 
and womanhood. We shall pay in the loss 
of those things which in our best moods 
we know are most precious, and, we shall 
do it at a time when the whole world needs 
these precious things as never before. 


THE ECONOMICS OF THE KINDERGARTEN 


HERE is no other branch of formal 

education that bears so vital a rela- 
tion to the economic, social, and national 
well-being of the human race as the 
kindergarten. 

The boys and girls of to-day are to be 
the nation to-morrow. Very unwise, it 
seems to me, is the community that re- 
fuses to insure and guarantee its country 
for the future and withholds from its 
children an educational advantage to 
which they are clearly entitled and which 
would increase their value to the nation 
and the world. The children of foreign 
origin especially should receive this 
preparation for American citizenship. 

Through the instrumentality of the 
kindergarten, with its systematic and 
scientific methods of training, which are 
the result of an intimate and profound 
understanding of the nature and devel- 
opment of the young child, whatever is 
worthy is carefully cultivated and right 
habits are formed at the most impres- 
sionable time of life. This isaccomplished 
by a positive process which is perfectly 
simple and carefully adapted to the tender 
years of early childhood. For example, if 
a child is inclined to be careless, the kin- 
dergarten teacher endeavors to develop 
exactness and punctuality; if he is un- 
truthful, she makes a point of cultivating 
frankness. Stories of George Washing- 
ton and other heroes are a valuable factor 
in emphasizing great truths. The whole 
future life of the child is strongly influ- 
enced by the habits of industry and order 
acquired through the occupations and 
activities which are carefully selected 
with reference to their educational value 
and adaptability to the needs of the little 
ones. Educators are now agreed that the 
kindergarten is of real value to every 
child, as it furnishes conditions and op- 
portunities which enrich and .make happy 
his experience and enable him to express 
himself more freely and fully through an 
enlarged vocabulary and the use of the 
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various channels of activity furnished by 
this system of training. 

While the methods of the kindergarten 
are adapted to all children, its social eco- 
nomic value for children of varied cir- 
cumstances inheres in its different phases ; 
for the bright, pampered child of wealthy 
parents, too often selfish and autocratic 
through association with hirelings and 
over-indulgence, the kindergarten fur- 
nishes the companionship of children of 
his own age, in an atmosphere of true 
democracy where every one expresses him- 
self freely and after his own fashion, 
though each learns to recognize and re- 
spect the rights of others. We all know, 
too, how many children of notably suc- 
cessful parents are lost in obscurity or in 
vice because they do not receive intelli- 
gent training early in life and are left 
largely to the care and companionship of 
underlings whom the parents-would not 
consider worthy associates for themselves. 

For the child of moderate means the 
kindergarten has a value that cannot be 
overestimated, in that it cultivates head, 
heart, and hands together, preparing him 
for the work of the grades, developing 
the social virtues, and laying the founda- 
tions for-future artist and artisan by the 
hand-work which has its place in each 
day’s activities. While we admit that the 
character and integrity of a nation is of 
supreme importance, its wealth is worthy 
of due consideration, and this is aug- 
mented by the kindergarten, for the exer- 
cises in drawing, designing, paper-cutting, 
and clay-modeling cultivate an accuracy 
of observation and a keenness of percep- 
tion that are invaluable in later life to 
the technician in mechanical work, such 
as carpentering, designing, sewing, or any 
of the trades. 

The cost of our criminal classes, with 
all the incidental expenses of courts, police 
officers, reformatories, and prisons, runs 
into-millions of dollars, and the child of 
the criminal furnishes a problem it were 


criminal to neglect. In communities 
where the more unfortunate of our peo- 
ple dwell the kindergarten has proved 
itself a regenerating influence second to 
none. Through the little child the whole 
family is benefited. In such a community 
in New York a mother with a shawl over 
her head watched a kindergarten teacher 
with her circle of little ones, and -re- 
marked, reflectively, “It does beat all 
how you tame them!” Yes, the wise kin- 
dergartner tames them and trains them 
as a gardener would his choicest plants, 
and when they leave her for the work of 
the grades their eyes have been taught to 
see and their ears to hear; they have 
learned to think and reason and to see 
the relation between cause and effect. 
Their bodies have been strengthened by 
singing, dancing, and many forms of 
activity which work and play provide: 
the children have learned somewhat of 
the sweet amenities of life. 

For the alien the kindergarten has a 
peculiar value, and here it helps to solve 
one of our greatest National problems. 
The little child acquires a vocabulary, 
which he teaches to his mother and 
father. Thekindergartner is weleomed 
in the home and she takes to the mother 
a knowledge of our customs and ideals. 
The alien family finds in her a friend 
who is genuinely interested in their wel- 
fare. Then, too, at the mothers’ meet- 
ings women of different. nationalities 
mingle and learn the first lessons in good 
citizenship. 

I have tried to show wherein the kin- 
dergarten is of value to the child of the 
rich, the child of moderate means, the 
child of the streets and alleys, and par- 
ticularly to the child of the alien. 

The rising generation needs a higher 
standard of ethics and morality, greater 
devotion to principle, higher efficiency 
to meet the tasks that will present them- 
selves in international relationships and 
in world construction. Through daily 
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association with other children under the 
guidance and influence of a motherly 
gentlewoman children gain an invaluable 
background for future usefulness and 
good citizenship; for a real kinder- 
gartner is a woman of innate refinement 
and fitness for this high calling, and she 
is, of all persons, the best qualified to 
give to the impressionable years of child- 
hood the care and nurture necessary to 
attain the highest and most perfect de- 
velopment. By daily watchful care and 
study of the individual characteristics of 
each child she fosters and cultivates 
truthfulness, honesty, industry, neatness, 
and unselfishness, and the opposite traits 
disappear proportionately to her efforts. 

As the child has no earning capacity 
between the ages of four and six, it is 
clear that all children might attend kin- 
dergartens if sufficient classes were pro- 
vided in the schools, thus increasing the 
educational value of these two years and 
thereby lengthening the years of the 
child’s formal education without en- 
croaching upon the time which necessity 
might claim for increasing the family 
income. Many children leave school to 
become breadwinners at an early age, and 
for them the two added years of training 
that the kindergarten provides are invalu- 
able. Only a relatively small percentage 
of our children are privileged to attend 
high schools, and yet many communities 
have provided high schools while they 
have not yet established kindergartens. 


THE OUTLOOK 


It is a very shortsighted policy that per- 
mits 3,800,000 of our children to be 
deprived of this educational advantage 
which all are clearly entitled to receive. 
Ina land which stands for equal privileges 
it is manifestly unfair to provide for only 
500,000 children a privilege of which 
eight times as many are being deprived. 

From the standpoint of the school sys- 
tem, it is in the interest of economy to 
expend a fair portion of its available 
funds on the support of the kindergarten. 
Educators are beginning to realize more 
fully that education in its broadest sense 
includes the well-rounded development of 
the individual, which depends in large 
measure upon early influences and the 
habits acquired in the formative period of 
life. The kindergarten nurtures and de- 
velops the child’s inherent powers ; in the 
kindergarten the foundation of all subse- 
quent education is laid. 

It is an interesting fact that before the 
war the kindergarten was more widely 
established in Belgium than in any other 
country of the world. The splendid 
training given to the Belgian children 
at the beginning of their school experi- 
ence early in life accounts in part for the 
fine spirit of unselfishness, loyalty, and 
devotion to principle that has been so 
conspicuously manifested in these splen- 
did intelligent people in the great crisis 
through which the world has just passed. 
In Germany, on the other hand, the 
democratic kindergarten has never be- 
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come popular. The disappointed Froebel 
iy ome i us The kindergarten will live 
in America. 

Recently the city of Buffalo decided 
to put kindergartens in all of its ele- 
mentary schools because fifteen hundred 
children who had not been to kinder- 
garten could not be promoted at the end 
of the first year. It was said: “ The 
economic waste involved in having fifteen 
hundred children repeat their first year’s 
work, the corresponding waste of energy 
on the part of the teachers, the loss of 
enthusiasm and interest on the part of the 
children, and the formation of bad school 
habits that inevitably follows, all consti- 
tuted an unanswerable argument in favor 
of the kindergarten.” After a thorough 
investigation additional classes were es- 
tablished as a matter of real economy. 

It is now generally conceded that no 
child should begin his primary work 
without first having the objective and 
active instruction offered in the kinder- 
garten which its nature study, stories, 
and hand-work offer. These elements of 
education should precede all formal read- 
ing, spelling, writing, and arithmetic. 
It is a regrettable fact that there are still 
seven-eighths of our children for whom 
classes have not yet been established. 
Let us add to the sum of human happi- 
ness, reduce crime, poverty, and misery, 
and enhance the well-being of our people 
by providing kindergarten training for 
all of the Nation’s children. 


CERTAINTY ENOUGH 


BY AMELIA JOSEPHINE BURR 


I am not sure the earth is round 
Nor that the sky is really blue- 

The tale of why the apples fall 
May or may not be true. 

I do not know what makes the tides 


Nor what to-morrow’s world may do— 


But I have certainty enough, 
For I am sure of you. 


CONVERSATION AT DUSK ALONG THE LITTLE MISSOURI 


T was a “show” round-up arranged 
by Bill McCarty, of the Custer Trail 
Ranch, as Medora’s fitting tribute to the 
memory of the President who had once 
been a cowboy in the Bad Lands of the 
Little Missouri ; but it was enough like 
the real thing to keep even the old-timers 
on their toes. There were the restless, 
bellowing herd, the swift, sure lariat, the 
bawling ealves dragged to the branding, 
the fire, the red-hot irons, the smoke and 
smell of burning hair and hide, the cow- 
boys on guard—now quietly watching on 
their horses, now dashing at a breakneck 
gallop through the sage-brush into the 
green coolness of the timber-lands after 
4 runaway maverick. 


BY HERMANN HAGEDORN 


Gradually old hearts kindled to some- 
thing of the old flame. Bill Follis, known 
of old as “* Three-Seven Bill,” called for 
a partner to “ wrastle” calves with him ; 
Sylvane Ferris and Will Merrifield, 
ranch partners and friends of Theodore 
Roosevelt, demanded horses; “Joe” 
Ferris, who took “the dude from New 
York ” on his first buffalo hunt, walked 
about with a dreamy air, as though he 
were wondering what would happen if 
he swung his not insignificant avoirdu- 
pois on a saddle. Around the mess-wagon 
a hungry group was partaking of a Bad 
Lands ham, while Bill MeCarty’s house- 
keeper buttered bread for an intermina- 
ble line who seemed fully conscious of the 


fact that the picnic luncheon was a gocd 
five hours in the past. 

The last of Bill MeCarty’s hundred 
and twenty-five calves was branded; a 
bucking broncho or two was ridden to a 
satisfactory conclusion; a company of 
cowgirls with flying hair swept across 
the flat with terrifying ardor. Cars began 
to back out of the line under the tall 
cottonwoods and move slowly over the 
uneven ground to the dusty road. 

Bill Follis was sitting on the ground 
under a tree. Sylvane Ferris joined him. 
“ T haven’t ridden like I rode this after- 
noon, not for ten years,” he said. 

“You'll be good and sore to-morrow.” 


Sylvane laughed softly. “I guess I 
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can stand it. It’s worth some soreness to 
know I haven’t forgotten how to sit on 
a horse.” 

Merrifield and Joe Ferris drew near. 
“Some one gave me the gol-darndest 
stiff-lezgged old mare I ever saw,” pro- 
tested Merrifield. “It was no use my 
trying to ride her. Might as well ride a 
milking-stool.” 

“You're getting old, Merrifield,” said 
Joe. 

“ Nothing of the sort at all!” exclaimed 
Merrifield. ** That’s ridiculous! The horse 
was so stiff you could have used her front 
legs for a hitching-post and her hind legs 
for a gate to swing on.” 

“Tt’s all right, Merrifield,” said Syl- 
vane, cheerfully. “ You can shoot better 
than I can, anyway. You always could. 
Sit down.” 

Merrifield sat down, and Joe Ferris, 
still dreamy and far away, looked out 
between the stems of the cottonwoods over 
the now deserted flat to the craggy face of 
Picket Butte, faintly flushed in the mel- 
low evening light; then he too sat down. 

* This is like old times,” he said. 

“Not by a blamed sight it isn’t,” 
remarked Sylvane, frankly.“ But it'll do.” 

“It suits me pretty well,” said Joe, 
“except that old John Tyler ought to 
have been here. He was the darky who 
cooked for the Maltese Cross mess-wagon 
the time Mr. Roosevelt went on the big 
round-up. You remember John Tyler, 
Sylvane ?” 

“ | thought he was coming.” 

“ So he was,” remarked Follis. “ But 
from where he lives he has to eross the 
river to get here, and the river’s high 
after that last rain, and two darkies were 
drowned once at the crossing, and he’s got 
an idea that the Little Missouri is hoo- 
dooed for coons.” 

“ Hey, Nitch!” Merrifield called out to 
a slender, wiry individual with a hatchet 
face and drooping mustache, who was in 
overalls as keeper of the pump-house at 
Medora. “Join in. You're one of the 
old-timers. You knew the Colonel.” 

Nitch, whose real name was Kinley, 
settled himself on the ground. “I knew 
the Colonel all right. Liked him, too.” 

“| remember him the last time I saw 
him, three months before he died,” said 
Sylvane, “laughing about the way you 
converted old Sandy MecTavert to prohi- 
bition.” ; 

Nitch chuckled softly. 

“ Interrupt me if I don’t tell it right,” 
Sylvane continued. “ It was Sunday night, 
if I'm not mistaken. Sandy had been 
taking it strong at Bob Roberts’s saloon, 
and going was hard when he started for 
home. He got on his horse somehow and 
crossed the river and the railway track 
and turned south. Near the Marquis de 
Mores’s place his horse strayed into the 
sage-brush, and it wasn’t long before 
Sandy slipped out of the saddle and went 
to sleep as sound as a soused coon on 
Saturday night. Nitch here, he—” 

“| happened just to come along that 
way on my way to town from the Mar- 
quis’s,” interposed Nitech. “* The round-up 
outfit that 1 was with was camped just at 
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the edge of town, and Sandy, he was 
the cook of the outfit. Well, he came 
down to Medora and got full, as usual, 
over in Bob Roberts’s saloon, and I found 
him. I thought to myself, ‘ Old boy, Ill 
fix you,’ and I took the rope off his horse. 
He was lying on the ground, knowing 
nothing. I took this rope and tied it 
around his foot, and then tied the rope to 
a sage-brush. I tied itso hard he couldn’t 
get it untied.” 

“* Sandy woke up by and by,” Sylvane 
continued, “and when he saw what had 
been done to him he was the maddest man 
in three counties. Nitch, I guess, had 
tied some fancy knots, and Sandy had 
lost his knife, so it wasn’t nothing short of 
day before Sandy got loose.” 

* Worser’n that,” remarked Nitch. 
“ He fussed and fumed there all morning, 
and along toward noon it began to get 
pretty warm. He got free at last and came 
swearing into camp like a Mexican on the 
rampage.” 

“He swore he’d shoot the man that 
did it,” interposed Sylvane, “if he ever 
found him.” 

“He never did,” added Nitch, dryly. 
“ And it was all a good thing for Sandy, 
at that. He didn’t touch a drop of liquor 
for four years.” 

* The Colonel always liked that story,” 
remarked Sylvane. 

“ He was a great hand at stories, any- 
way,” mused Joe. “1 never seen a man 
eould get as much fun out of some little 
joke than he done. There was one time I 
remember in particular. It was in the 
spring of 1886, in April it was. He had 
just come back from capturing those fel- 
lows that stole his boat up at Elkhorn 
Ranch. He had landed the thieves in the 
county jail in Dickinson after walking 
cross-country fifty miles or so, driving 
the thieves ahead of him at the point ofa 
Winchester, while two men from Maine 
who were with him, Bill Sewall and Will 
Dow, drifted the boat down the Big Mis- 
souri at Mandan and brought it back on 
the train. He always stayed at my store 
when he came to Medora—he had a room 
in the southwest corner over the store, 
that we used to call the Roosevelt room— 
and he and I were on the porch of the 
store together talking when we see Will 
Dow coming down the street from the 
station carrying a box and looking as 
though it weighed a ton. 

“Mr. Roosevelt went to meet him and 
asked him what he had there. 

“You could see Will Dow was proud 
of what he had. ‘ Cartridges,’ he said. 

“Mr. Roosevelt got him to open the 
box and show him. They was cartridges 
right enough—buffalo cartridges, 120- 
caliber cartridges, the kind we had used 
to shoot buffalo with when they was still 
buffalo left to shoot. You could see those 
cartridges lying all around the country, 
because people threw them away, not 
having any use for them. All the buffalo 
cartridges in the country were not worth 
ten cents, but a sharp fellow in Mandan 
had sold a whole raft of them to Will 
Dow for two cents apiece—or two and a 
half, I can’t remember which. 








“Mr. Roosevelt says to him: * What 
are you going to do with them ?’ 

“* Why, I suppose we’re going to use 
them,’ says Dow. 

“ Mr. Roosevelt said, ‘How in the 
world did you come to buy, them ?” 

““* Why,’ says Dow, ‘ they were cheap.’ 

“ That tickled Mr. Roosevelt. Every 
little while for days he’d cut loose laugh- 
ing about Will Dow and the cheap ear. 
tridges he bought that were absolutely 
worthless,” 

“ And, say, how he used to love th« 
stories about old Hell-roaring Bill Jones!’ 
exclaimed Sylvane. 

“ What’s become of old Bill?” asked 
Nitech Kinley. “ He was a foul-mouthed 
old son-of-a-gun, but there was something 
likable about him.” 

“He’s dead,” answered Merrifield. 
“Died in Yellowstone Park. Froze to 
death in a snowdrift two winters ago, 
with a whisky bottle under his arm 
which he’d gone down to Gardiner to 
get. Wasn’t discovered until the next 
spring, and there wasn’t much except a 
bunch of ‘bones then. The coyotes hail 
got the rest. He was a foul devil, but he 
did like Mr. Roosevelt. I remember Mr. 
Roosevelt telling me when he went to the 
Yellowstone as President he expected to 
see Bill Jones, but Bill had begun cele- 
brating too early and when Mr. Roose- 
velt arrived he was all in. It took his 
friends two days to sober him up enough 
so he could talk to the President; but 
they had a good time together then.” 

“There were more foul stories told 
about Hell-roaring Bill Jones,” remarked 
Joe, “than about all the other saloon 
hangers-on in Medora put together, and, 
say, some of them were funnier than the 
curl ona pig’s tail; but I never heard 
the Colonel repeat one of them. [le 
couldn’t help hearing them. Everybody 
would repeat them wherever you went— 
they were so blamed funny. But for Mr. 
Roosevelt they seemed just to go in at 
one ear and out the other. His memory, 
which seemed to cling to the smallest fact 
that he’d come across years before, just 
didn’t seem to be the kind of stuff that 
smut would cling to.” 

“The story about Bill Jones that I've 
heard him tell again and again,” said 
Sylvane, “* was the one about the lunatic. 
There was a fellow coming West that had 
some trouble with the newsboy on the 
Northern Pacific train. He bought some- 
thing, an orange, I think it was, and they 
got into an argument and he went and 
shot the newsboy. They wasn’t going to 
do anything about it, thinking that per- 
haps the newsboy ought to have been 
shot, but somebody says, ‘The man’s 
plumb crazy; he may shoot any of 1s. 
So then, of course, they had to tie him up. 
When the train got to Medora, he was 
turned over to Bill Jones, who was sheriff, 
to put in the jail there. ; 

“The fellow hadn’t been long in jail 
when Bill he saw that the man was 
loonier than a she cat in a fit. [le 
wouldn’t eat, for one thing, and Bill called 
the deputies in and they used to try to 
force the food down him, and then he'd 
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(C) Underwood & Underwood 





CARDINAL MERCIER VISITS AMERICA—A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN AT THE RECEPTION IN HIS HONOR 
AT THE NEW YORK CITY HALL 
rica to thank us for our help during the war. He will make an extended tour of the country, aud 5 


$s will be charmed by his friendly smile and will recognize in him a notable and heroic figure. See’ 
editorial comment 


Cardinal Mercier comes to Ame 
host of appreciative American 





(C) Press Illustrating Service 
GENERAL PERSHING’S WELCOME IN NEW YORK CITY—THE GENERAL LEADING THE PARADE OF THE FIRST DIVISION ON 
FIFTH AVENUE 


Among the many great parades that New York City has seen, before, during, and since the war, probably none made a deeper impression or was witnessed by a 
greater multitude than this one in which the leader of the American Expeditionary Force marched at the head of twenty-five thousand of his troops. The parade was 
notable for its complete exhibition of the paraphernalia of war—including kitchen and hospital equipment as well as trench mortars, machine guns, and airplanes 


Bain News Service Paul Thompson 


THE LATE ADMIRAL BERESFORD THE LATE JOHN MITCHELL 
Charles William de la Poer Beresford was born in Ireland in 1846 ; entered John Mitchell was born in Iinois in 1870; left school at the age of 10; 
the navy asa cadet at the age of 13; won distinction in 1882 at the bom- began to work in coal mines at 12; was connected with organized labor from 
bardment of Alexandria; and became Rear-Admiral in 1900 and Admiral the age of 16; and became President of the United Mine Workers in 1899. 
in 1906. See editorial comment See editorial comment 





(C) Underwood & Underwood 


THE STRIKE OF POLICEMEN IN BOSTON 


The picture shows a crowd of curious citizens around a partly deserted police station just after the strike was declared. Much lawlessness and some loss of life 
resulted from the strike. See editorial comment elsewhere 


Photograph by Dr, John Finley 


INHABITANTS OF AN ALBANIAN VILLAGE GATHERED IN THEIR MARKET PLACE 


Albania is one of the trouble centers of the Balkans. The Italians occupy its chief port, Avlona, and other territory ; the Albanians resent this encroachment ; 
recent news tells of the massacre of 300 Italians by the natives. Dr. Finley, who has recently visited Albania, sends us this picture of a typical Albanian village 


(C) International Film Service 


‘“*LEST WE FORGET’—THE FIFTH ANNIVERSARY OF A TERRIBLE EVENT IN BELGIUM 


The ge shows the wall in front of a fort at Dinant, Belgium, where the Germans during their occupation summarily executed 166 Belgian innocent 
e 


civilians. tives of the martyrs have placed flowers on the spot in their memory. A memorial mass was attended by the King and Queen and by Cardinal Mercier 
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start to raving occasionally, and altogether 
old Bill would have quite a time. 

* A fat Dutchman named Snyder was 
one of the deputies, and he used to take 
the lunatic out for exercise, and every 
time the lunatic would start to make a 
break to run away. Well, the boys got 
to betting on the lunatic and betting 
Snyder so much that he couldn’t catch 
the lunatic if he’d give the lunatic a 
certain distance. So Snyder would take 
the bet and then run and overtake the 
lunatic and bring him back. 

“So somebody asked Bill one day 
what he’d do if Snyder didn’t catch the 
lunatic. 

“* Why,’ he says, ‘he always does 
catch him.’ 

“* Well, suppose,’ says this man, 
‘some time he didn’t catch him ? 

“*Why,’ says Bill Jones, ‘ld whale 
hell out of Snyder.’” 

“T first met the Colonel at a round-up 
in °84 or ’85, I don’t remember which,” 
suid “ Three-Seven Bill.” ‘“ His glasses 
made him look kind of unusual, and I 
‘ays to myself, ‘Here’s one of them 
dudes from Carroll’s dude ranch come 
from the East to get over the taste for 
strong drink.’ But he wasn’t no dude. 
[ remember the other boys feeling that 
his glasses was against him, but I re- 
member we all forgot about his glasses 
when we saw that he meant to play the 
game with no favors. He was writing 
books at that time, they said, and I 
guess he had one foot in polities back 
Kast, but when he was out on the range 
he was a cowboy like the rest of us, and 
a pretty good cowboy, if I remember 
right. Nothing unusual at all, of course. 
He never had enough experience to make 
him more than an average hand with 
cattle, and his bad eyes was against 
him, but whatever he was made to do— 
if it was rounding up the cattle or 
wrastling calves or branding ’em—I re- 
member men saying they were glad to 
have Teddy Roosevelt for a partner.” 

“They never called him Teddy,” in- 
terrupted Merrifield. 

“That’s so, too,” Three-Seven Bill 
agreed. “ Not to his face.” 

“ Jack Fenster tried it once,” Merri- 
field went on, “and was squelched so 
flat he looked as though a herd had 
stampeded over him. He was cooking for 
us once on a hunting trip and he got a 
little familiar and called to him, * Roose- 
velt, come over todinner.’ Mr. Roosevelt 
didn’t say anything to him. Then, by 
and by, hé*ealled him ‘ Theodore.’ Mr. 
Roosevelt swung round on his feet and 
just lit right on to old Fenster, and you 
bet he never called him Theodore again. 
Whenever you read any of that rot 
about calling Mr. Roosevelt ‘ Teddy,’ 
* Theodore,’ and stuff like that, it’s all 
tommy-rot, and it makes me mad to hear 
upstarts that never knew him running 
around calling him ‘Teddy.’ Jim Hay- 
den called him ‘ Theodore’ once, and he 
turned round to Hayden and said, *‘ What 
did you say?’ and I guess Hayden never 
said it again. Nobody who lived around 
here when he was here called him 
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‘Teddy,’ ‘Theodore’ or ‘ Roosevelt.’ 


They all addressed him as ‘ Mr. Roose- 
velt.’ I never called him anything else 
during all those years I knew him, and 
I guess I knew him about as well as 
anybody. It didn’t occur to you to 
want to call him anything but ‘ Mr. 
Roosevelt.’ He was absolutely demo- 
cratic and friendly, but there always was 
a point that you didn’t go beyond.” 

“He had a lot of dignity,” remarked 
Sylvane, “even as a young fellow. He 
wasn't twenty-five that first year he came 
out, but there was a quiet sort of dignity 
and reserve in him even then that made 
you treat him as you would a much older 
man. He knew so blamed much about 
everything.” 

“You bet he did !” said “ Alf” White, 
a thickset man of sixty-odd who had joined 
the group while Sylvane was speaking. “ I 
was an engineer on the Northern Pacific 
when Roosevelt first came out, and later I 
was trainman and used to sit down and 
talk with him about the country and eattle 
and politics and everything else. I re- 
member him well. He wasa young, slim, 
forceful fellow ; a good talker, I remem- 
ber, who didn’t take backwater from 
anybody ; not aggressive, but sure of his 
ground because he knew so much and 
had such a good memory. Of course I 
never dreamed of his ever being Presi- 
dent. Nobody did.” 

“T did,” broke in Joe Ferris. “ I was 
talking to a number of fellows in my 
store one day about him and I said, ‘I 
wouldn’t be surprised if Roosevelt would 
be President some day.’ 

“ Well, Jim Hayden, who ran the dude 
ranch four miles south of Medora in 
those days, he was there, and he laughed 
at me. I didn’t think of it any more for 
fifteen or sixteen years. And I didn’t 
think of it then until one day, a week 
or two after McKinley was killed, Carl 
Hollenberg, who worked for Hayden, 
comes into my store shouting, ‘ That fool 
Joe Ferris says that Theodore Roosevelt 
is going to be President.’ Then I knew 
that Hayden had repeated my prophecy, 
and I thought that perhaps Joe Ferris 
was not such a fool, after all.” 

Bill McCarty, gorgeous in his high- 
crowned sombrero and _ silver-studdded 
buckskin “ shaps,” strolled up from the 
direction of the mess-wagon. 

“Great party!” sang out Merrifield. 
“You done yourself proud.” 

McCarty settled himself on the ground 
between Joe Ferris and his brother Syl- 
vane. “ There’s nothing any of us here- 
abouts wouldn’t have done for Teddy 
when he was alive, and there’s nothing 
we won't do for his memory now that 
he’s gone over the Great Divide. And I 
guess a little Wild West show like we’ve 
had this afternoon would suit him better 
than a lot of solemn speeches. I wasn’t 
around in the old days when he first came 
out, but I knew him later, and I reckon 
he’d have had as good a time as the rest 
of us if he could have been with us.” 

“ That’s no lie, either,” said Svylvane. 
“Tle knew more about having a good 
time than any other man I ever met.” 











or other. 


24 September 


“ Why,” exclaimed Joe, “ when Roose- 
velt used to come out here in later years, 
when he was Civil Service Commissioner, 
and stepped inside the Maltese Cross 
ranch-house, he’d jump right up in the 
air and crack his heels together and say, 
‘ You know, boys, when I get out here I 
feel just like a big schoolboy out ona 
vacation ;’ and, you know, he’d just seem 
tickled to death.” Joe’s voice sank lower, 
so that it was almost inaudible. “ My 
goodness,” he mused dreamily, “ but we 
used to have some high old times to- 
gether. Ile would always see the funny 
side of everything. Just as full of fun as 
could be, he was.” 

“TI remember,” remarked Three-Seven 
Bill, “ I told him once how Bill Dantz 
went to bed with Merrifield wearing 
his spurs. It was at Garner Creek after 
a big round-up, as I remember. Bill got 
into bed with Merrifield with his spurs 
on, and Merrifield hollered at Bill, * For 
God sake, don’t move around in bed 
any more with those spurs on!’ Bill, he 
says to Merrifield, ‘ You ought not to 
mind a little thing like that. I don’t see 
what you’re kicking about.’ ” 

Everybody laughed. “That story al- 
ways tickled Mr. Roosevelt,” said Merri- 
field. 

“Tt sure did,” said Three-Seven Bill. 
“Te certainly did like a joke as well as 
the next man.” 

“ He was an all-round good man,” re- 
marked “ Alf” White. “ Ready to laugh 
and ready to work, ready to fool and 
ready to risk his neck.” 

“ He tells in one of his books how he 
opened a dance with the wife of a noted 
gun-fighter,” interposed Joe Ferris. “Say, 
he always liked to recall that. It was 
Mrs. Maunders. I don’t know how many 
men Maunders had shot. I know of two. 
He was a bad one. But the way Mr. 
Roosevelt danced with Mrs. Maunders, 
you'd have said she was the belle of New 
York. I remember it well. It was the 
night I opened my store in Medora, a 
sort of house-warming.” 

‘**It wasn’t far from here where we're 
sitting now,” remarked Merrifield, “ that 
he saved the life of that young English- 
man, Roger North, the son of some lord 
It was in that creek just the 
other side of the Custer Trail. It’s dry 
now, but I’ve seen the time when that 
creek was full of water from bank to 
bank. This young Englishman, Roger 
North, was staying at Eaton’s, who had a 
place where Bill MeCarty’s ranch-house 
stands now, and he and Mr. Roosevelt 
got acquainted, of course, and used to 
talk together about books and interna- 
tional affairs and things like that. It was 
during the first year Mr. Roosevelt was 
living out here, in 1884, before the Elk- 
horn ranch-house was built, and he was 
staying at the Maltese Cross. One after- 
noon Mr. Roosevelt and this young Eng- 
lishman started to go to Medora. There'd 
been a lot of rain and the creek was run- 
ning full, and though it wasn’t more than 
twelve feet wide, I guess in the middle it 
was all of twelve feet deep. 

“There was no real bridge across the 
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stream—just a couple of logs and some 
stringers. Mr. Roosevelt got across all 
right. But when young North started to 
vo across, the stringers gave way and he 
and his horse went right into the stream. 
[ guess that Englishman thought he was 
drowned sure enough. 

* But Roosevelt he whipped the lariat 
from his saddle and pulled the young fel- 
low to shore, and I guess the Englishman 
was pretty grateful. He went round for 
some time telling people how Mr. Roose- 
velt had saved his life by thinking quick 
and acting quicker; and Mr. Roosevelt 
told me later that the young fellow’s 
father, Lord North, made a big fuss over 
him when Mr. Roosevelt went to England 
the time he was married.” 

* What was he like as a tenderfoot— 
Roosevelt, I mean ?” asked a young man 
in heavy shaps who had distinguished 
himself just a short time before by “ stay- 
ing by” a particularly vicious bucking 
broncho. 

“T don’t know that he ever was a ten- 
derfoot,” said Sylvane. 

“You bet he wasn’t!” exclaimed his 
brother. “I met him the first day he 
came to the Bad Lands, took him right 
out on a buffalo hunt away down by 
Little Cannonball Creek, and, by George, 
I’m telling you, after a week he was fresh 
as a daisy,and I was dead beat. For the 
first two days we didn’t have nothing but 
ereen slime to drink and a few pieces of 
hardtack to eat, and with that we didn’t 
vet a buffaloor anything else, and all the 
while we had a string of the dog-blastedest 
luck you ever saw; but it didn’t seem to 
bother him at all. He kept right on. The 
tirst night we picketed our horses to our 
saddles and slept on our saddles, and the 
middle of the night those saddles was 
whipped from under us like as though 
a steam-engine was pulling them. We 
didn’t know what had happened. It was 
around midnight, and dark as the inside 
of a cow, and for all we knew it might 
have been Indians that had stampeded 
our horses. But Mr. Roosevelt he went 
stamping after those horses almost quick- 
ern I could follow. He wasn’t no tender- 
foot. Not on your life he wasn’t!” 

“You never had to tell him anything 
twice,” added Sylvane. “That was the 
thing. He caught on.” 

* There’s a story they tell hereabouts,” 
said the young fellow who had spoken 
lefore, “how Mr. Roosevelt rode up to 
Mr. Ferris’s store one day, and while he 
was inside, a bunch of -cowboys—Mr. 
Merrifield there, Fred Herrig, and others 

took his saddle and bridle off his own 
horse and put it on another that looked 
just like Teddy’s, but was a bucker. By 
and by, they say, Roosevelt came out of 
the sfore and started to mount. The 
bronch’ let him get into the saddle and 
then he bunched his feet and humped his 
back and Roosevelt went off. Nobody 
sail anything except Joe Ferris, who 
caine out of the store and asked if he was 
hurt. He said he wasn’t, and started for 
the saddle again. The bronech’ didn’t 
wait for him to get his right foot into 
the leathers before he pitched Roosevelt 
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right over his head. Teddy sat down so 
hard his glasses broke. He looked kind 
of surprised as he scrambled up, but all 
he said was, ‘It’s too bad I broke my 
glasses,’ and went into the store, limping. 

“The cowpunchers, they thought he’d 
had enough of it and were wondering 
how they could change cayuses again, 
when out came Teddy with a new pair of 
glasses and jumped on that horse so quick 
the bronch’ didn’t feel him until he’d got 
both feet in the stirrups and a good grip 
with his knees. The bronch’ started down 
the road lickety-split. But Teddy stayed 
on.” 

“T ought to remember that,” said Joe 
Ferris, dubiously, * but I don’t.” 

“It’s a good story,” said Merrifield, 
“but it isn’t true. It’s like so many of 
the stories they tell about Mr. Roosevelt 
out here—just a plain made-up lie. I’ve 
seen him thrown from bucking horses 
and seen him climb back again. That 
part’s all right. But the idea that any of 
us who were friends of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
playing a trick on him is ree-diculous. 
There’s nothing to it. We wouldn’t have 
thought of such.a thing. Nobody played 
tricks on Mr. Roosevelt. He was a part- 
ner of Sylvane and myself and our repu- 
tation was made when he came out, and 
anybody that wanted to play a trick on 
Mr. Roosevelt knew that he’d have to 
answer tous. [ tell you, the plain truth 
about Mr. Roosevelt out here in Dakota 
is plenty good enough. It doesn’t need 
any romancing to make it look fine.” 

“ Merrifield’s right there, too,” said 
Sylvane, quickly. 

* All these sensational stories about 
Mr. Roosevelt,” Merrifield went on, hotly, 
“make me sick. The great thing abont 
Mr. Roosevelt out here is that he wasn’t 
sensational. He was just one of us. The 
Marquis, he was sensational. But Roose- 
velt just did his job and minded his own 
business, and people no more thought of 
playing tricks on him than they thought 
of playing tricks on Sylvane or myself or 
Joe. He belonged here just as we belonged 
here, and that was all there was to it. We 
all had to ride green horses occasionally, 
and we'd all get bucked off now and then. 
We all had to be ready to pull a gun at 
a pinch, and everybody knew we were 
ready, and nobody bothered us. There 
was nothing romantic or sensational 
aboutanything. We did our jobs, we had 
a good time; and when we were through 
we went our ways, each of us as the Lord 
minded us, and that was the whole story.” 

There was a long silence as each of the 
“old-timers” stared at the green earth 
about them with distant, dreamy eyes. 
The glow had Jong faded from Picket 
Butte and from the long clay ranges that 
were its neighbors. The sage-brush flat, 
where a few hours before had been the 
milling, bellowing cattle, the dashing 
horses and intrepid riders, was a deserted 
field of dusky lavender. The mess-wagon 
had rattled off long ago. Only a car or 
two, of forty or fifty, remained at the 
edge of the flat, waiting like a patient 
horse silently for its master. In the 
cottonwood grove, where close together 
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the men were sitting, cross-legged or 
leaning against the straight, slender 
trunks or sprawling on the ground tear- 
ing dreamily at a grass-blade, the dusk 
was taking possession. A steer mooed 
away off among the buttes southeast- 
ward, 

“It’s been pleasant to talk about old 
times,” said “ Alf” White. “I don’t gei 
back here often, and it sort of brings back 
things to see a round-up again and talk 
about the people we used to know.” 

“ There'll never be times like them 
again,” remarked old Nitch. * And it’s 
good to get talking of ‘em now and 
then.” 

Sylvane looked up, and there was a 
sad look in his eye. “ It’s been very nice, 
boys,” he said, “and I’ve enjoyed it, 
enjoyed every minute of it. But I can’t 
help remembering that Mr. Roosevelt 
promised me on the train between Bill- 
ings and Fargo last October that he'd 
be out here himself this summer to go 
with me and Joe and Merrifield and 
some of you other boys over his old 
stamping-ground. Well, he won’t be 
here. He won’t ever be here again, and 
for some of us, I guess, the Bad Lands 
will never be the same again. 

“ He was like a brother to me. We 
were partners and we were friends. He’s 
gone, and the rest of life will be mostly 
just a-remembering of the days when he 
was here.” 

Sylvane’s voice was husky. He cleared 
it and continued: “ We boys, we never 
had a better friend, and Dakota never 
had a better friend, and the American 
people never had a better friend. He was 
brave and square and on the job as 
President, just as he was brave and square 
and on the job asa cowboy. You couldn’t 
bully him at any time. You couldn't 
make him afraid. You couldn’t make 
him shirk his werk or do anything that 
was mean. 

“ Merrifield and Joe and I, we lived 
with him; we slept under the same 
blanket with him, we ate out of the same 
dish. We knew him so we could lool 
clear through him, and, boys, there was 
nothing there that wasn’t straight and 
clean. There never was a finer set of 
men anywhere, taken all in all, than the 
boys you and I knew and lived with here 
in the Bad Lands in the old days. | 
knew them all. I knew them as | knew 
my old clothes, and, boys, I tell you that 
the finest of them all was Theodore 
Roosevelt. And I can’t quite get used 
to the thought that now is the time he 
promised to come, and he isn’t going to 
be here.” 

His voice was low and a breath of the 
dusk wind carried away the last of his 
words 

“If his ghost walks,” said Bill Me- 
Carty, “and if I knew him at all, his 
ghost is right with us this minute.” 

“No,” said Joe Ferris, softly but de- 
cisively. “No. If it were, we'd have 
known it. With all us old fellows here 
he’d have ripped eternity and busted 
through.” 

Medora, North Dakota, June, 1919. 





THE BOOK TABLE: DEVOTED TO BOOKS AND THEIR MAKERS 
KIPLING’S LATEST WORD' 


BY LYMAN ABBOTT 


mutilating “ Natural Theology,” but there 
is space here for only four verses : 


OME poets bring to us the romance of 
S the past; some inspire hope by their 
visions of the future; some give 
limpses of the invisible world in which we 
ive; Rudyard Kipling interprets us to 
ourselves. In their announcement of Kip- 
ling’s new volume of verse Doubleday, 
Page & Co. say: “ Itis easier to know our 
age and our people if you read his books.” 
This is true. We know of no work of fic- 
tion or a ae which will give to — 
Saxon readers a better sympathetic under- 
standing of the East than “ Kim,” of the 
English army than “ Military Tales” and 
“ Barrack-Room Ballads,” ob the splendid 
work which England has done and 1s doing 
in her colonies than “ William the Con- 
queror,” of the heroism of the fishermen 
on the Banks than “ Captains Couragous,” 
of the contrast between the English and 
the American temperaments than “An 
Habitation Enforced,” or perhaps (of this 
we are not so sure) of the English school- 
boy than “Stalky and Co.” No one 
would think of going to Kipling for a sci- 
entific knowledge of the animal world, but 
no writer inspires a more sympathetic fel- 
lowship with animals than Kipling in his 
« Sendo Book.” No one oud ae to Kip- 
ling for a wise judgment respecting psy- 
chic phenomena, but “They” is a most 
charming story of social kinship with dis- 
cubelie’ spirits. Browning does more to 
make the invisible world real to our ap- 
prehension, but Kipling does more to make 
it seem human. Once he attempted a pic- 
ture of the celestial future, but it is entirely 
human—a picture of humanity glorified by 
the splendid work which man 1s given the 
opportunity to do for God and by the puri- 
fied and ennobling motive which inspires 
him in that work : 


** And only the Master shall praise us, and only 

the Master shall blame ; 

And no one shall work for money, and no one 
shall work for fame, 

But each for the joy of the working, and 
each, in his separate star, 

Shall draw the Thing as he sees It for the 
God of Things as They are !”’ 


One is not surprised, then, to find that 
in his latest volume of verse Kipling 
speaks for the age rather than to the age. 
He has not written many things better 
than “The Glory of the Garden” in the 
“Poems from History,” which in the 
Scribners’ edition is added to “The Years 
Between,” but with that exception he is 
not seen at his best in this volume. If the 
world war of the last four years is the 
most awful, it is also the most splendid, 
war of history; no other has ever equaled 
it in the glory of heroic suffering, unselfish 
service, and deliberate self-sacrifice. One 
looks in vain in this volume for any inter- 
pretation of that phase of national life at 
all comparable to “The White Man’s 
Burden,” yet something of his old-time 
power appears, as in “ The Choice.” It is 
not a great poem, but it is a true interpre- 
tation of America’s vacillation “in the 


1The Years Between. By Rudyard Kipling. 
Doubleday, Page & Co., Garden City, New York. 

The Years Between and Poems from History. 
By Rudyard Kipling. Charles Scribner's Sons, 
New York. 
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drugged and doubting years” and of her 
ultimate decision : 


‘**In the Gates of Death rejoice ! 
We see and hold the good— P 
Bear witness, Earth, we have made our choice 
With Freedom’s brotherhood !”’ 


“A Nativity” is not an adequate inter- 
pretation of the anguish of thousands of 
mothers weeping at the crucifixion of their 
sons, but the false comfort of spiritism 
“for such as go down on the road to 
Endor” and the true comfort of the faith 














Copyright, Douvleday, Page’& Co. 
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which listens to the voice within as it 
softly says to the steadfast mother, “It 
is well—it is well with the child,” find a 
true interpretation in the contrasted poems 
“ Endor” and “ A Nativity.” 

But the most effective poems in the book 
are those which satirize the false and the 
merely conventional in modern society. 
An admirable example of this is “The 
Sons of Martha,” a satire of the false and 
lazy pietism which shuns the burdens of 
life by pretending to lay them on the Lord 
when really it is Tetting them fall on other 
and braver men: 


“They have cast their burden upon the Lord, 
and— 


The Lord He lays it on Martha’s Sons !”’ 


Equally keen is the satire of modern 
paganism. An apology must be made for 


**PaGAN 
How can the skin of rat or mouse hold 
Anything more than a harmless flea? . . . 
The burning plague has taken my household. 
Why have my Gods afflicted me ? 
PROGRESSIVE 
Why are murder, pillage and arson 
And rape allowed by the Deity ? 
I will write to the Times, deriding our parson, 
Because my God has afflicted me. 
Cuorvus 
We had a kettle: we let it leak: 
Our not repairing it made it worse. 
We haven’t had any tea fora week. ... 
The bottom is out of the Universe ! 
ConcLusIon 
This was none of the good Lord’s pleasure, 
For the Spirit He breathed in Man is free ; 
But what comes after is measure for measure, 
And not a God that afflicteth thee. 
As was the sowing so the reaping 
Is now and evermore shall be. 
Thou art delivered to thy own keeping. 
Only Thyself has afflicted thee !”’ 


In brief, the reader will find in Rudyard 
Kipling’s latest book of verse no great in- 
sight, no great inspiration. He will find a 
keen and suggestive interpretation of the 
common experiences of men and women 
during the last decade, but he will not find 
in it an interpretation of the hopes and 
fears, the joys and sorrows, of the last four . 
_— as they have been interpreted to us 

y the voices of some of the soldiers from 
the battlefield, and from some of the 
fathers, mothers, and friends who have 
sympathetically shared their experiences 


with them. 
THE NEW BOOKS 


Chinese Puzzle (The). By Marian Bower and 
Leon M.'Lion. Henry Holt & Co., New York. 
A readable story with the plot revolving 
around the theft of a secret treaty between 
China and England. The book is carefully 
written and has a capital character in an 
old Chinese diplomat. In play form the 
story has been a success in England. 
Just Jemima, By J. J. Bell. The Fleming Hi. 
Revell Company, New York. 
Jemima is as amusing in her way as was 
“ Christina” and “ Wee MacGreegor’’ in 
theirs. As a maid-of-all-work in a seaside 
boarding-house she is keen to see the 
weaknesses and entertaining traits of the 
boarders, while her Scottish dialect is 
cleverly handled and her fun contagious. 
Little Miss By-The-Day. By Lucille Van 
Slyke. The Frederick A. Stokes Company, 
New York. 
Moon and Six 


Maugham. 
New York, 


The person who stoops to picks up six- 
ence when he might aspire to the moon is 
in this English novel a man who miglit 
have had love, friendship, decent living, but 
who renounces all to follow an instinctive 
desire to paint. Until middle age he is a 
commonplace business man with no per- 
ceptible lenedlieg to art. Then he Fel wel 
wife and children heartlessly and without 
provision, lives in filthy poverty in the 
slums of Paris, and later in Pacific islands 
—and paints, paints, paints! He is brutal, 
lustful, and detestable. The result is that 
his weird canvases are recognized after 
his death by the ultra-modernist critics to 
be works of genius. Mr. Maugham, with 
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exceeding skill and often with repellent 
realism, strives to make this strange story 
natural. His novel has power, and has at- 
tracted curiosity and attention. Some com- 
mentators hold that the title intimates that 
it is better to grasp at the sixpence at hand 
than to aspire to the impossible moon—in 
this case the moon being supreme art. Be 
this as it may, one is loth to accept as 
either true or of any particular moment the 
idea that instinctive and untrained obses- 
sion for art expression could transform 
overnight a dull stockbroker into an un- 
wholesome brute and a sinister genius. 

Mr. Standfast. By John Buchan. The George 

H. Doran Company, New York. 

Among the best of English stories of 
spies and plotting in the great war have 
been those by Mr. Buchan known as the 
Greenmantle Series. This is, we believe, 
the third of the series. It brings in charac- 
ters familiar in the former books. Lovers 
of plot will find the romance decidedly 
above the average of its class. 

Night Operator (The). By F. L. Packard. 
The George H. Doran Company, New York. 

Tales of the railway, each with a stirring 
incident of accident averted, of the heroism 
of train-boy, engineer, or other employee. 
Sometimes the pathetic pedal is pressed a 
little too insistently, but as a whole the 
stories have originality and point together 
with a satisfying amount of humor and 
character depiction. 

Owner of the Lazy D (The). By William 


Patterson White. Little, Brown & Co., 
Boston. 


As the title indicates, this is a story of 
ranch life and cowboy days in the wild 
West, with perhaps a superabundance of 
action and fighting. 

Partners of the Out-Trail. By Harold Bind- 
loss. ‘he Frederick A. Stokes Company, New 
York. 

The scene of Mr. Bindloss’s new novel 
is partly in the wilderness of British Co- 
lumbia and partly in the north of England. 
It deals with a Canadian woodsman who 
turns out to be the heir to an English 
estate. One is more interested in his strug- 
gles in running a ——— line through 
the wild Canadian north than in his expe- 
riences as an English farmer. The book 
has romantic as well as descriptive in- 
terest. 

Singing Mountains. By Albert Benjamin Cun- 


ningham. The George H. Doran Company, 
New York. 


Sorcery. By Francis Charles MacDonald. The 
Century Company, New York, 


HISTORY AND POLITICAL ECONOMY 


Ireland and England : In the Past and at 
Present. By Edward Raymond Turner. The 
Century Company, New York. 


Professor Turner has essayed a difficult 
task in this book—to present both sides of 
the Irish question. “ It would have been 
less difficult,” he truly says, “to write for 
one side or the other, but already there are 
many'such books.” He has made a work, 
however, that both sides would benefit by 
reading. It is written in a spirit of detach- 
ment from the controversy, and its presen- 
tation of the problem is fair, full, and 
comes practically down to date. 


Ireland’s Fight for Freedom. By George 
a Illustrated. Harper & Brothers, New 
or 


Mr. Creel proves himself a stout cham- 
pion of Sinn Feinism in this book. It is a 
stirring piece of controversial writing, and 
will raise the question in almost every 
reader’s mind, Is Mr. Creel, after all, an 
Irishman? Like most books of its class, 
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however, this one would be more effective 
if it did not make its case appear so incon- 
testable. There are two sides to the Irish 
question, and Mr. Creel would have it 
appear that there is but one. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION 


Unconducted Wanderers. By Rosita Forbes. 
ar The John Lane Company, New 
ork. 


Two young Englishwomen leave their 
war work for a vacation and start on a 
travel trip around the world. Their ad- 
ventures in America, Hawaii, the South 
Sea Islands, Java, China, and Korea are 
told here in unconventional, colloquial 
style. ‘The descriptions are vivid and are 
illustrated by snapshots that well match 
the informal text. 


RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 
Contact with the Other World. By James 
H. Hyslop, Ph.D., LL.D, The Century Com- 
pany, New York. . 
This is an elaborate discussion of the 
uestion of human survival after death. 
he author’s conclusion, based upon his 
investigation of spiritualistic phenomena, 
is: “ Personally I regard the fact ‘of sur- 
vival after death as scientifically proved.” 
The book presents clearly po | cogently 
the evidence which has vanahedall Dr. 
Hyslop. It will not convince all readers, 
but it will interest all and give the open- 
minded skeptic much to explain if he 
wishes to confute the author’s conclusions 
with satisfaction to himself. 
George Washington the Christian. By 


William J. Johnson. Illustrated. The Abing- 
don Press, New York. 


The religious side of Washington’s char- 


.acter is presented in this book with an 


elaboration of citation and incident that 
has probably never before been attempted. 
Many readers will find the chapter entitled 
“Washington Not Profane ” the most in- 
teresting one. It contains the testimony of 
General Charles Scott as to Washington’s 
language at Monmouth. Asked if the Gen- 
eral ever swore, Scott said: “ Yes, once. 
Itwasat Monmouth, and on a day that would 
have made any man swear. Yes, sir, he swore 
on that day, till the leaves shook on the 
trees—charming, delightful. Never have I 
enjoyed such swearing before or since. Sir, 
on that ever-memorable day he swore like 
an angel from heaven.” The author con- 
tends that the last sentence vindicates 
Washington from the charge of profanity. 
Prophecy and Authority. By Kemper Fuller- 
ton, M.A. The Macmillan Company, New York. 

A millennium after the Christian era 
came a revival of the Jewish-Christian 
expectation of the imminent advent of 
Christ in spectacular splendor to reign in 
an earthly kingdom. After another thou- 
sand years the same phenomenon reappears 
to-day. Professor Fullerton brands this 
Judaic Christianity as “an anachronism,” 
which “pins its faith to miracle in the 
boldest and most unmoral form in which 
miracle has ever been conceived, the 
miraculous counter-attack upon the spir- 
itual achievements of the race.” In view 
of its amazing spread he calls Protestant- 
ism to come to terms with itself and 
frankly adopt the results of modern Bib- 
lical scholarship in the historical interpre- 
tation of the Christian Scriptures. 

Our home-returning armies, says Profes- 
sor Fullerton, demand a simplified Chris- 
tianity in terms of moral and spiritual 
reality, unfettered by dogma, ritual, eccle- 
siasticism, denominationalism, and all arti- 
ficiality. To this the millenarian fallacy of 
a predictive prophecy fulfilled in historical 
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and current events is monstrously opposed. 
Its stronghold is the air-castle of, an error- 
less Bible. Its corrective is the history of 
authoritative prophecy as “a great organic 
movement in the history of Israel, extend- 
ing mae. 8 the centuries, and in its moral 
power and grandeur presenting a phenome- 
non absolutely unique in the ancient world, 
and most easily applicable on the assump- 
tion of a supernatural guidance.” 

ae Gy ee Principles. By James Ward. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 

This volume by the Professor of Mental 
Philosophy at Cambridge, England, con- 
tains the cream of his lectures and publica- 
tions since 1880. Besides the principles of 
psychology underlying our experience, with 
the problems and theories this gives rise to, 
Dr. Ward goes afield into sciences related 
to epee cages Se ethics, philos- 
ophy, metaphysics—with a generous al- 
lowance of room. His concluding chapter 
brings it all to focus in “ the concrete indi- 
vidual” and “the formation of character 
as the development of personality.” Its 
noblest is seen in those whose world was 
“ circumscribed by no selfish interests, since 
they loved God, in whom and by whom and 
for whom were all things.” 

Social Christianity in the New Era. By 


Thomas 7. The Fleming H. Revell 
Company, New York. 


WAR BOOKS 
My “ Little Bit.’ By Marie Corelli. The George 
H. Doran Company, New York. 


Raemaekers’ Cartoon History of the War. 
Compiled by J. Murray Allison. Volume III. 
The Century Company, New York. 


In artistic merit as well as in the ecar- 
toonist’s grasp of the vital elements of the 
events that he is to satirize Raemaekers’s 
cartoons of the war are pre-eminent. These 


‘ volumes, containing as they do not only 


pictures but explanatory text, present an 
indictment of German barbarity that may 
well be looked at anew from time to time 
“lest we forget.” 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Alcohol and the Human Race. By Rich- 
mond Pearson Hobson. The Fleming H. Revell 
Company, New York. 

Athletes All. Training, Organization, and Play. 
By Walter Camp. School, College, and Service 
Athletics. Illustrated. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. 

Blind (The). Their Condition and the Work 
Being Done for Them in the United States. 
By Harry Best, Ph.D. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. 

Punishment and Reformation. A Study of 
the Penitentiary System. By Frederick How- 
ard Wines, LL.D. New Edition. Revised by 
Winthrop D. Lane. The Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company, New York. 

Social Work. Essays on the Meeting-Ground of 
Doctor and Social Worker. By Richard C. 
Cabot, M.D. Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Boston. 

University Debaters’ Annual. Constructive 
and Rebuttal Speeches Delivered in Debates 
of American Colleges and Universities During 
the College Year, 1917-1918. Edited by Edith 
M. Phelps. The H. H. Wilson Company, New 
York. 

Victory Over Blindness. By Sir Arthur Pear- 
son, Bart., G.B.E. Illustrated. The George 
H. Doran Company, New York. 

Reading this book makes one feel that 
Sir Arthur Pearson might almost count 
his blindness a piece of good fortune. His 
apparent misfortune certainly has proved 
a blessing to the English soldiers who lost 
their eyesight in the war and who came 
under Sir Arthur’s care at St. Dunstan’s. 
The book should be read aloud to all the 
blind. All friends of the blind will equally 


find it an inspiration. 
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WEEKLY OUTLINE STUDY OF 
CURRENT HISTORY 
BY J. MADISON GATHANY, A.M. 


HEAD OF THE DEPARTMENT OF HISTORY AND AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP IN 
THE SCARBOROUGH SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 


Based on The Outlook of September 17, 1919 


Kach week an Outline Study of Current History based onthe preceding number of The Outlook will 
be printed for the benefit of current events classes, debating clubs, teachers of history and of English, and 
the like, and for use in the home and by such individual readers as may desire suggestions in the serious 


study of current history.—Tae Eprrors. 


|‘’hose who are using the weekly outline should 
not attempt to cover the whole of an outline in any 
ove lesson or study. Assign for one lesson selected 
questions, one or two propositions for discussion, and 
only such words as are found in the material assigned. 
Ur distribute selected questions among different 
members of the class or group and have them 
report their findings to all when assembled. Then 
have all discuss the questions together. | 


I—INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Topic: The President Goes to the 
Country; The Peace Treaty in the 
Senate. 

lteference: Pages 77, 78. 

(Juestions : 

1. Tell, with reasons, whether, in your 
opinion, President Wilson is wise in mak- 
ing a direct appeal to the people of the 
United States to uphold the Treaty of 
Peace and the League of Nations. 2. The 
(Jutlook reports that the President in 
making speeches in behalf of the Treaty 
and League used such phrases as “ Put up 
or shut up” and “ Contemptible quitters.” 
Do you approve of the use of such phrases 
by a President of the United States? Tell 
why or why not. Is it the business of the 
Senate to “ put up or shut up”? 3. Discuss 
what the attitude of one branch of the 
Federal Government toward a co-ordinate 
branch should be. 4. President Wilson, in 
his opening address on this tour, said: 
“The only people I owe any report are 
you and the other citizens of the United 
States.” Do you consider this an astonish- 
ing statement? Is it truthful in form? 
What did he mean? Did he mean that he 
owed no report to the peoples of the world ¢ 
That Senators are aliens? That his sole 
obligations are to the masses of the Amer- 
ican people ? or what? Consult the Con- 
stitution as to the President’s responsibil- 
ity. 5. Do you think it unfair to charge 
the Republican Senators with “ playing 
politics ” in the way they are discussing 
the Peace Treaty? Reasons. 6. What is 
the difference between reservations and 
amendments? Are you a “mild reserva- 
lionist,” stringent reservationist, advocate 
of the Treaty without change, or an oppo- 
nent of it root and branch? Give reasons. 
7. Diseuss whether, in your opinion, the 
founders of our Government were wise in 
requiring a two-thirds vote of the Senate 
for its consent to a treaty’s ratification. 
8. How would you like to have the Senate 
reject the whole ‘Treaty and make a sepa- 
rate peace with Germany? Discuss at 
length. 9. Can you think of any sound and 
intelligible objection to the four primary 
reservations ? Reasons. 10. Discuss whether 
the President’s Western tour, in your opin- 
ion, is fruitless. 

B. Topic: Mexico. 
Reference; Editorial, pages 81, 82. 
Questions : 

1. Give as many reasons as you can why 
« dangerous irritation, antipathy, and hos- 
tility exist on both sides of the border.” 


2. Disenss whether Americans or Mexicans 
are more to blame for this situation. 3. Tell 
what you think of letting Mexico drift and 
possibly in the long run work out its own 
salvation. 4. Name several things Mexico 
would have to do in order to be thoroughly 
saved. 5. The Outlook says that there is 
“only one thing to be done, and that is to 
create a real and forceful public opinion in 
this country for peace or for war.” Which, 
in your opinion, should it be, for peace 
or for war? Reasons. 6. What is The 
Outlook’s plan for a Presidential Mexican 
Commission? Tell what you think of it. 
Name from six to ten men in the United 
States who you think would meet The 
Outlook’s qualifications for such a commis- 
sion. 7. Outline a programme which, if 
acted upon, you feel sure would keep we | 
two countries very cordial toward each 
other. 8. Give ten reasons why you would 
rather live in a country such as the United 
States than in Mexico. 


C. Topic: Cartoons of the Week. 
Reference: Page 79. 
Questions : 

1. Rename each cartoon on page 79. 
Give reasons for selecting the titles you do. 
2. What, in your opinion, is the function 
of cartoons? Of each one of these car- 
toons? 3. Get a copy of the magazine 
called “ Cartoons.” Make several compari- 
sons between the work of American and 
foreign cartoonists. 4. Compare the nature 
and the value of the work of editors and 
cartoonists. 

II—NATIONAL AFFAIRS 
Topic: Popular Fallacies. 
Reference: Pages 82, 83. 
Questions : 

1. According to Dr. Abbott, what must 
be done in order to live in a civilized state 
and who must do it? 2. Has Dr. Abbott 
named all of the absolutely necessary 
factors for a modern civilized country ? 
Discuss. 3. Are you civilized ? Prove it. 4. 
Name and discuss the functions of govern- 
ment. 5. What are the duties every citizen 
owes his country? 6. Write an editorial 
showing that it is the duty of every citizen 
to make himself a political worker. 


III—PROPOSITIONS FOR DISCUSSION 
(These propositions are suggested directly or indi- 
rectly by the subject-matter of ‘he Outlook, but 
not discussed in it.) 
1. Mexico should be annexed to the 
United States. 2. Politics is more impor- 
tant than religion. 


IV—VOCABULARY BUILDING 

(All of the following words and expressions are 
found in The Outlook for September 17, 1919. Both 
before and after looking them up in the dictionary 
or elsewhere. give their meaning in your own words. 
The figures in parentheses refer to pages on which 
the words may be found.) 

Unconventional, demarcation (77); Mex- 
ico, plebiscite, public opinion (81); com- 
munity, government (82). 
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WAY Sadless Spring 
** NO sag sea ary way ** 


l° your bed- 
spring an aid 
or a hindrance 


to restful sleep ? 
Does it sag—does 
it roll you into 
cramped positions— 
does it creak and 
groan ? 


Try the Way Sagless 
Spring. Its patented 
construction makes it 
the ideal bedspring for 
comfortable, refreshing 
sleep. Occupants don’t 
roll to center. All metal 
—quiet — sanitary —can’t 
tear bedding. 


25 year guarantee with each 
spring. Ask the Way dealer 
about our 30 nights’ free 
trial offer. 


Write for the Way booklet. 


Way Sagless Spring Company 
448 East Hennepin Avenue 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Made and sold 
in North Atlantic States by Burton- 
Dixie Cortvration, N. Y. 


Branches tn 8 cities. 


Southern Distributors : 
Chittenden & Eastman, Burlington, 
lowa—Belknap Hardware Mfg. 
Louisville, Ky —Peck & Hills Furni- 
ture Co., San Francisco, Los Angeles, 


Denver. 
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MERICA’S helping hand 
which has welcomed the 
world’s people to its shores will 
extend generously to the old 
world the needed credit to re- 
construct its industries. Thus 
will be strengthened the founda- 
tions of law and peace and order. 


In the extension of well founded 
credit to foreign countries, the 
National City Company plans to 
do its part. This company through 
its own organization and repre- 
sentatives in foreign countries, is 
already equipped for the investi- 
gation and marketing on a large 
scale of the world’s high character 
securities. 


A wider vision for Investors 





Through our Correspondent 
Offices in 50 American cities, 
many of them connected by pri- 
vate wires, the American investor 
may be placed in touch with in- 
vestment opportunity, both here 
and abroad, and may purchase 
carefully chosen, recommended 
bonds and short term notes. 


Your investment in these secu- 
rities hrstens the work of recon- 
struction, helps provide for the ex- 
tension of credit, and keeps your 
funds earning a liberal income. 

* * * 

To secure a list of bonds and short 

term notes which we recommend for pur- 


chase, please write for Z-109. 


The National City Company 


National City Bank Building, New York 
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You will find a National 
City Company Corre. 
spondent Office in 50 of 
the leading cities of the 
country. 


In each of these offices 
you can purchase Gov- 
ernment, Municipal, 
Railroad, Industrial 
and Public Utility Bonds 
of the highest character. 


Each of these offices ts 
equipped to render un- 
usual service to investors 
generally, and to bond 
buyers in particular. 


BONDS 


SHORT TERM NOTES 


ACCEPTANCES 
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Mc Cutcheon’s 


Imported Neckwear 
for Women 


{OR centuries, the quiet villages of 


France, Belgium, Ireland, and Spain 
have been producing the most delicate, 


b=» beautiful hand-made lace and embroidery. 
Reg. Trade- Mark 





We are showing recent importations of 
exceptional interest and beauty from these countries. 


From France. Rich Hand Embroidered Organdie and 
Net, also combinations of Hand Embroidery and Real Lace. 


From Belgium. Unexcelled Needlecraft in Rosaline, 
Rose Point, Duchesse, Duchesse and Point, Venice and 
Milan. 


From Brittany. Distinctive Lace Collars and Guimpes 
in smart models. 


From Madeira. Characteristic Madeira Embroidery, in 
the most desirable shapes. 


From Ireland. Convent needlework in Carrickmacross 
and Limerick Neckwear and Scarfs, in addition to a very 
extensive collection of Irish Crochet, in a wide variety of 
styles, from the smallest Collar to the largest Fichu. 


Send for new 32-page Fall and Winter 
Catalogue. Matled free on request. 


James McCutcheon & Company 


The Greatest Treasure House of Linens in America 


Fifth Ave., 34th & 33d Sts., N. Y. 


Eli 0000000000000 800000 
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For your convenience 


This blank is placed here for your convenience. 
Simply fill it out and mail it, enclosing check or 
money order for #4 payable to The Outlook 
Company. If you send cash have your letter registered. 


™° Outlook 


SUBSCRIPTION ORDER BLANK 


[ enclose herewith four dollars for one year’s subscription to The Outlook. 


























Name__ 
Local Address. a — 
Post Office 
Sfate_ 
Mail this blank to: Date 
The Outlook Company 
= 381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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THE NATION’S 
INDUSTRIAL 
PROGRESS 


Believing that the advance of business is a subject 
of vital interest and importance, The Outlook will 
present under the above heading frequent dis- 
cussions of subjects of industrial and commercial 
interest. This department will include pa phs 
of timely interest and articles of chuateaal value 
dealing with the industrial upbuilding of the Nation. 
Comment and suggestions are invited. 


RUNNING BACK TO 
THE SKIRTS 
OF MOTHER CHINA 


BY NEWTON A. FUESSLE 
AUTHOR OF «THE FLAIL” 


OREIGN labor has apparently changed 

its mind about working for us. It is 

no longer coming; it is going. Its 
former great rush for a place on our pay- 
rolls has changed into a rush for pass- 
ports. Our greetings have turned into 
good-bys. 

It is estimated that a million of our 
alien and foreign-born workmen will leave 
us as soon as they can get ships and pass- 
ports. This enormous departure is hurling 
our costs of manufacture to new high levels. 
It is threatening our facilities for mass 
production. It is violently tossing the 
American cost of living, so to speak, in a 
blanket. 

The thing has left us dizzy. It leaves us 
suspended in mid-air between mowing our 
own lawns, beating our own rugs, sifting 
our own ashes, or paying four dollars a 
day for these services. 

This migration of laborers back to Europe 
proceeds with tidy fortunes sewed into 
their clothes and lives of ease in prospect 
in their native south European lands 
whence formerly issued the bulk of our 
common labor. For the conclusion of great 
wars invaribly intensifies the earth’s normal 
streams of migration; and at this time 
America’s currents of restless humanity 
are reversed. 

This draining away of labor brings work 
in great need of being done to a standstill. 
Factory extensions are being deferred. 
Homes in many cases are getting no farther 
along than blue-prints, and people cannot 
livesin blue-prints. Rents keep raging up- 
ward for want of homes. Commodity costs 
remain atrociously high. Flour has shot 
two hundred and ten per cent above its 1914 
mark. The pool of traders who once upon 
a time brought about alarming “ dollar 
wheat” conditions would to-day cause 
loud and prolonged thanksgiving if with 
some traders’ magic they could hammer 
wheat down to the dollar level. “ Dun’s 
Index Number” of commodities jumped 
from 121 in August, 1914, to an average 
of 229 in 1918, with but scant decline 
perceptible for 1919. 

It is getting so that all that is left of so- 
called common labor is the phrase. The 
National War Labor Board ealls $1,500 a 
year the least on which a man can de- 
cently provide for a family. Hod-carriers 
are —— enough money to drive their 
own cars. Kitchen maids earn enough to 
enable them to draw stockings of silk over 
their tired legs. Barbers are getting from 
$35 to $80 per week. Chicago street car 
employees go on strike for a seventy-seven 
per cent wage increase. Riveters, one 
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Running Back to the Skirts of Mother China 
(Continued) 

hears, have been getting as high as $200 a 

week. Railway workers received $810,- 

000,000 more in 1918 than they received 

in 1917, a period of little or no extension 

of railway mileage. 


EYES OF THE INDUSTRIES TURN TO CHINA 


In the face of these conditions, is it any 
wonder that the eyes of our industries have 
turned to China, the world’s last great re- 
maining reservoir of cheap labor ? 

A committee of men representing con- 
struction interests have gone to Washing- 
ton with the idea in their heads of trying 
to establish some way to import from 
8,000,000 to 20,000,000 Chinese workmen 
to the United States. News of this project 
was an economic shocker. A howl of pro- 
test promptly arose. 

Why not? the defenders of the idea 
wanted to know. Isn’t China, with its four 
hundred millions of population, the last 
great source of supply of cheap labor? Let 
down the bars, they x be} Let in the tawny 
hordes. Harness them up to our indus- 
tries and let them pull in the cost of 
production and with it this awful cost of 
living. 

But it didn’t take the sponsors of the 
idea long to discover that the application 
of Chinese labor to American industries, 
like other radical propositions, was easier 
said than carried into effect. Union labor 
came forward with its vociferous veto. 
American nationalistic sentiment has like- 
wise had much to say about and against 
admitting millions of Chinese either per- 
manently or temporarily. America is filled 
with the belief, in short, that the Oriental 
oil won’t mix with the racial waters of the 
United States and that no chemistry of 
economic need can make them mix. 

And yet this turning to the world’s last 
— of inexpensive labor, this 
running back to the skirts of Mother 
China, might set our industries free if we 
could find a way to overcome the various 
objections, free to enter an era of enor- 
mous expansion. It might set free multi- 
tudes of our workmen who are now chained 
to common labor and open the gates of op- 
portunity to them to work of Ghee skill 
and broader promise. 

China’s labor applied to American prod- 
ucts, in short, could possibly crush the 
backbone of our high cost of living, replace 
the foreign labor which is leaving our 
shores in thousands nearly every day, and 
give us high and lasting advantages in our 
cultivation of. the foreign markets for our 
goods. 


ONE WAY TO USE CHINESE LABOR 


There is one way in which the industries 
of the United States might use China’s vast 
gold mines of inexpensive labor without 
throwing open our ports to Chinese immi- 
gration. 

Instead of bringing Chinese labor to our 
industries, we might take portions of our 
industries to China. 

Are there any sound reasons why Ameri- 
can capital could not build American fac- 
tories in China, make American products 
on Chinese soil with Chinese labor working 
under American management, and ship 
such products to America and other lands, 
in addition to opening up enormous new 
markets for American goods in China 
itself ? 

American capital could go into China 
without any of the odium of concessions, of 
grabs, of exploitation. It would involve, on 
the contrary, a great industrial co-operative 
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The Best Foods 


; Children Ever Get 


Puffed Grains are the best foods children ever get, and millions of 
mothers now know it. 

All should keep that fact before them. ‘ 

Two are whole grains—Wheat and Rice—puffed to eight times normal 
size. One is tiny corn hearts puffed to raindrop size. 

All are bubble grains, flimsy, flaky, toasted, with a most enticing taste. 
They seem like food confections. All are steam exploded—shot from guns. 
Every food cell is blasted by Prof. Anderson’s process. Never were grain 
foods made so easy to digest. 


For Any Hungry Hour 


These are pinnacle foods—enticing, hygienic, rich in what children need. 

They hold supreme place among breakfast dainties. But serve them all 
day long. Float Puffed Wheat in your bowls of milk. Use Puffed Rice in 
candy making or as garnish on ice cream. Mix Corn Puffs with your fruits. 

Crisp and lightly butter—as with peanuts or pop-corn—for hungry chil- 
dren after school. Use these fragile toasted wafers in your soups. 

They supply whole-grain nutrition. They never tax the stomach. They 
make the best foods most inviting. 

Puffed Wheat stands first, but all Puffed Grains, with all food cells ex- 
ploded, are the best foods children get. Don’t let a day go by without them 
if you realize that. 


Puffed Puffed Corn 
Wheat Rice Puffs 


Also Puffed Rice Pancake Flour 
A New, Delightful Puffed Grain Product 























oe Fluffy Pancakes with a Nutty Taste 


Our food experts have worked to attain 
the perfect Pancake Flour. They have com- 
pared more than 1,000 blends. With the 
one selected they mix ground Puffed Rice, 
to give a fluffy texture and a nut-like taste. 

oday the best pancakes ever served are 
made with Puffed Rice Pancake Flour 
mixture, self-raising. Get a package and 
try it. You will never change. 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


Sole Makers 3196 
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~THE STAMPED PRICE IS NEVER CHANGED: THIS xs ae 
PROTECTS THE WEARERS AGAINST UNREASONABLE > 5 ee " 
PROFITS AND HAS SAVED THEM MILLIONS OF, : 
DOLLARS ON THEIR FOOTWEAR. « « «- + + *). 


“THE SHOE THAT HOLDS ITS €/SHAPE” 


$520 $600 $700 $8 SOME HNOA 


You can save money by 
wearing W. Douglas ¢ 
shoes, the best known 
shoes in the world. Sold 
by 106 W.L. Douglas own 
stores and over 9000 shoe 
dealers. W. L. Douglas 
name and the retail price stamped on the bottom 
guarantees the best shoes in style, comfort and 
service that can be produced for the price. 








The stamped price is W. L. Douglas personal 
guarantee that the shoes are always worth the 
price paid for them. The prices are the same 
everywhere — they cost no more in San Fran- 
cisco than they do in New York. 


NO UNREASONABLE PROFITS.— It is impos- 
sible for shoe dealers who sell W. L. Douglas 
shoes to charge unreasonable profits, because 
only a fair retail profit is allowed ; the price to 
the wearer is stamped on the bottom of all 
shoes before they leave the factory. 


W.L.Douglas $7.00 and $8.00 shoes are abso- 
lutely the best shoe values for the money in 
this country. They are the leaders everywhere. 
W. L. Douglas $9.00 and $10.00 shoes are 
made -throughout of the finest leather the 
market affords, with a style endorsed by the 
leaders of America’s fashion centers; they 
combine quality, style and comfort equal to 
other makes selling at higher prices. 


W. L. Douglas shoes are made by the highest 
paid, skilled shoemakers, under the direction 
and supervision of experienced men, all 
working with an honest determination to 
make the best shoes for the price that 
money can buy. 


fs 
y i 4 Best in the World 


We $4.00$4.50$5.00 








CAUTION 
Insist upon hav- 
ing W. L, Douglas 
shoes with his name 
and price stamped 
on the bottom. 











If W.L. Douglas shoes 
cannot be obtained in 
your vicinity, order 
direct from factory 
by mail, Parcel Post 
charges prepaid. 

Write for Illustrated 
Catalog showing how 
to order by mail. 


Hho Greeglas 


Pres. W. L. Douglas Shoe Co, 
167 SPARK STREET, 
BROCKTON, MASS, 











Running Back to the Skirts of Mother China 
(Continued) 

effort between American capital and Chi- 
nese labor. The alliance would profit China 
and it would profit America. It would 
school Chinese labor in the efficient and 
rofitable school of American mandfactur- 
ing. It would improve and uplift China’s 
labor. It would extend the benefits of 
American organization, invention, ingenu- 
ity, resourcefulness, and initiative like a 
beneficent leaven on a huge scale to the 
slow-moving masses of China’s man power. 
It would have nothing in common with 
Japan’s Shantung grab, and it would have 
nothing in common with concessionaires 
who go into a country to get but not to give. 

AN OPINION 


FROM WALL STREET 


“Is there any reason why American 
capital could not build factories in China, 
manufacture goods with Chinese labor, and 
ship to the United States these American 
goods made in China?” 

I put this question to a high official of a 
great Wall Street financial institution. The 


financier replied that he did not see why it 
could not be done. He mentioned two ob- 
stacles, however—the difficulty of getting 
American machinery into China and our 
tariff wall. 

But is either of these obstacles severe 
enough to interfere with our producin 
some of our goods with the labor of a land 
where a workman can be hired for a fistful 
of rice per day? Has it not become almost 
a superstition in American export circles 
handling machinery that but one foreign 
machine of a kind is ever ordered by the 
Japanese? For subsequent machines of the 
same kind are usually built by the Japa- 
nese themselves duplicating the other. It 
would appear that the machinery for the 
manufacture of American goods in China 
might readily be built by Susnlonn inter- 
ests on Chinese soil. 

And as for the tariff wall keeping Amer- 
ican goods made in China from readily 
leaving China .and entering the United 
State under favorable revenue rulings, 
would it not appear that the mutual ben- 
efits of such an industrial alliance to both 
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nations would surely deposit us on the 
doorstep of correct revenue conditions ? 





AN ANCIENT HERITAGE 


China’s part in the world war consisted 
largely of sending 140,000 Chinese work- 
men to do trench-digging and other labor 
for England and France. We hear most 
favorable reports of the will and work- 
manship of these non-combatant regiments. 
Thus Chinese labor, forbidden to come to 
America, has nevertheless been learning 
Western industrial methods. These thou- 
sands of Chinese have returned to China 
with new ideas in their heads, a new pic- 
ture of Western organization and effort in 
their minds, and probably with new ambi- 
tions and new visions stirring in them. 

Do you question China’s ability to help 
us manufacture some of our goods? Do 
you question her training, her skill, her 
— of workmanship ? 

In her craftsmen dwells a heritage of 
4,000 years of patient handiwork. What of 
her delightful rugs, hushing your foot- 
steps into the merest whisper of a walk : 
What of her pigments, outliving the very 
fabrics that they color? What of her beguil- 
ing lamps and lanterns, her wood-carving, 
her carving of alabasters and jades, not 
forgetting her —— tothantleatan, her 
idols, her ancestral tablets, her temples? 

Who shall say that Chinese workmanshi) 
is not ingenious, even inspired? Who can 
gainsay her technique with tools, who 
challenge her ability to transform raw 
materials into finished wares with beauty 
and with subtle understanding? For all 
that China gazes bewilderedly upon our 
newer sense of industrial organization, of 
machinery, of distribution, of merchandiz- 
ing, and of valuation, who can deny the 
will and skill of China’s labor—a substan- 
tial labor that embodies the patience and 
understanding of forty centuries of con- 
tinuous apprenticeship that reaches back 
and back through her brave cycles of de- 
velopment? For all that China is ninety 
per cent illiterate, ninety per cent pauper, 
and ninety per cent inefficiently employed, 
her industrial destinies and ours might be 
brought together and fused with high ad- 
vantages to both countries. ; 


WHY NOT BUILD BRANCH FACTORIES 
ACROSS THE PACIFIC? 


For the sake of more proficient distribu- 
tion and quicker delivery of orders it has 
long been the custom of American manu- 
facturers to establish branch factories, as- 
sembling plants, and the like at strategic 
points etnahenh the United States and 
even Canada. This speeds up distribu- 
tion, saves shipping costs and warehouse 
charges, takes advantage of sources of 
raw materials and labor, and helps over- 
come the jamming of freight facilities in 
the older centers of production. 

Now, if factory branches can profitably 
be built and operated in Minneapolis. 
Kansas City, Seattle, and Vancouver, 
why cannot American manufacturers ope! 
branch factories in Peking, in Shanghai, 
in Canton, and in Hongkong? American 
goods made in China would have emphatic 
advantages over the same grades of pro:- 
ucts manufactured in the United States. 
They would be fabricated with cheaper 
labor from materials bought in the world’s 
cheapest markets. They could be manu- 
factured in plants located on cheaper sites 
than could be secured anywhere in America. 
“Overhead expenses” would come down 
to a point where American goods coul:l 
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Running Back to the Skirts of Mother China 
(Continued) 
compete for Chinese markets. Goods so 
manufactured could be shipped back to 
the United States and sold here at far 
lower prices than if made, say, in Newark, 
Rochester, Chicago, or Kansas City. 
This establishment of American plants 
on Chinese soil would not necessarily 
throw American workmen into competi- 
tion with Chinese labor. The net result 
would, on the contrary, be a working with 
rather than a working against the interests 
of the American workingman. It would 
release American labor from jobs that 
could bedone quite as well in China by 
Chinese, and would enable American labor 
to concentrate to its own advantage upon 
jobs that have to be done on American 
soil. The construction of American homes, 
schools, roads, bridges, railway mileage, 
canals, irrigation systems, and improved 
waterways now being held up for lack of 
labor might be speeded up by making 
some of our hardware, rails, rivets, girders, 
furniture, clothing, and even food products 
in China. 
Why not shoes, hats, gloves, and suits 
made in American factories located in 
China? Why not chairs, books, kitchen 
utensils, motor-car tires and accessories 
made in China in scrupulous conformity 
with American standards of manufacture ? 
The peanuts you munched last were prob- 
ably grown in China, shelled in China, and 
salted in China. Why not chicken potted 
in China, beans and fruits canned in 
China, wheat shredded in China, rice 
— in China—all bearing the familiar 
rands, the same guaranteed ae! which 
demand of your grocer? Why not 
utton-holes sewed in China, ready-to-wear 
garments bearing the familiar label of your 
favorite manufacturer tailored in Hankow 
instead of in Chicago or Rochester? The 
thing has fundamental and profound ad- 
vantages. 
FOREIGN CAPITAL PROFITABLY INVESTED 
IN CHINA 


Foreign capital has found its way into 
Chinese railway construction—a total of 
some $286,000,000 representing some 2,779 
miles of railway, divided among Japanese, 
Russian, and French projects. If foreign 
capital can successfully engage in railway 
work in China, why can it not engage in 
the successful production of commodities 
other than transportation? ‘The raw mate- 
rials are there, the labor is there, the will 
to co-operate is there. 

If China can annually export 38,400,000 
pounds of egg albumen and yolk, twenty- 
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Waltham 
Movement 


Prestige 
Accuracy 


The Depollier Waterproof 
and Dustproof 
Strap Watch 


FIELD AND MARINE 
Registered U. S. Pat. Off. 


The Depollier Waterproof Case now adopted by the 
Signal Corps of the United States Army for the saving 
of watch movements purchased during the war and for 
future use. Ordinary strap watches were not constructed 


Write for Booklet 


Waltham Watches 


15 Maiden Lane ° 





five per cent of the same to- the United 
States, what is to prevent the manufac- 
turers of American candies and baked 
goods from building plants in China to 
take care of part of their increased volume 
of orders from the trade ? 

China looms important as a future poten- 
tial center of American weaving and 
American garment-making. She is the 
third country in cotton production, being 
surpassed only by America and India. 
Scientific methods of planting would in- 
crease China’s yield two to three-fold per 
acre. Her planted acreage might be in- 
creased almost without limit. She still has 
tens of thousands of hand looms. Some of 
her Shanghai mills show forty per cent 
profits on their capital invested. 

Why could not American manufacturers 
go into China and utilize, organize, and 
modernize this wealth of raw material, 
labor, and opportunity to diminish the 


to withstand the wear and tear of field duty. 


A heat-insulated disk protects the delicate movement 
from the injurious body heat of the arm, which has a 
tendency to dry or gum up the watch oil. 


Waterproof Oxidized Case with 14-k Solid Gold Disk 
on Back and 15-J Waltham Movement - - $42.00 


JACQUES DEPOLLIER & SON 


Manufacturers of High Class Specialties for 


New York, N. Y. 


Dubois Watch Case Company, Established 1877. 


Stamped U. S. A. only for the U.S. Army 








terrible costs of the finished products in 
cotton-goods lines in the United States? 
China has 1,500,000 spindles and 5,000 
looms. For the past seventeen years her 
manufacturers have been declaring aver- 
age dividends of twenty per cent per year. 
What could not American machinery, 
American management, and American dis- 
tribution do in such a field? 


HEAVY AMERICAN IMPORTS FROM CHINA 


If it is good business for American in- 
dustries to ~~ heavily in the Chinese mar- 
kets, would it not be even better business 
for American industries to establish them- 
selves in part upon Chinese ground ? 

The running story of American impor- 
tations in a multitude of lines from China 
would appear strongly to. support the belief 
that American capital might profitably 





engage in the manufacture of its finished 
products in China. American banking 
connections have alrealy crossed the 
Pacific to new and welcome homes in 
China. One great American banking in- 
stitution alone, the National City en 
of New York, already has established its 
own branch banks in Canton, Hankow, 
Hongkong, Peking, Shanghai, and Tien- 
tsin, China. The Federal Reserve Law 
makes it possible for our National banks 
to establish foreign branch banks ; Ameri- 
can financial houses, speaking our own 
language and guarding the interests of 
American enterprises in China with strong 
and friendly hands, will greatly facilitate 
the work of pioneer American manufac- 
turers who may decide to help reduce the 
American cost of living by manufacturing 
part of their goods in China. 
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The Financial Department is prepared to furnish information regarding standard investment securities, but cannot 
undertake to advise the purchase of any specific security. It will give to inquirers facts of record or information 
resulting from expert investigation, and a nominal charge of one dollar per inquiry will be made for this special service. 
All letters of inquiry should be addressed to THzE OuTLOoK FinanctaL DEPARTMENT, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York. 















T is not necessary to seek the aid of clairvoyance to determine 

your probable rating ten years hence. If you will carefully 
take account of stock on hand and the number of customers, pros- 
pective and actual, and multiply this figure by the energy you 
are expending, both physical and mental, you may arrive at a 
fairly definite estimate of your potential accomplishment. 

There is no enchantment or fascination, no mysticism or second 
sight, in plain, cold figures, and there is no great satisfaction in 
hopes contingent upon luck. We may be thrilled by the promise 
of a great future told to us by one with assumed supernatural 
knowledge ; and if all is to be well, why, fine and good—if not, we 


HAVE YOU A FINANCIAL FUTURE? 


say we don’t believe in spiritualism and the black art anyway. If, 
we say, we are to havea brilliant future—and we are all of us more 
or less fatalists—why, then, should we not live from day to day on 
the reasonable assumption that we live only once and life is all 
too short? There comes a day when this philosophy does not 
seem as sound and sagacious as it did once upon atime. Then we 
say, What an absurd dogma! Could we actually have believed 
that the world owed us a living? No, it was laziness on our 
part ; we didn’t trouble ourselves to give heed to the future. 

If it is not too late in your own case, would it not be wise to 
ask what you believe your financial future holds in store for 
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Strong Box Securities Tested 
and Proved for 37 Years 


HAT kind of securities have you in your Strong 
Box? Are they securities which can show an 
unbroken record of sure income, prompt payment 
of both principal and interest in cash,-and. freedom 
-- fronrmafket fluctuations in good timies’ and” bad? 
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Strong Box securities, based on assured income and 
protected by ample underlying value—underwritten 
by a House of national standing—proved by record of 
37 years without a dollar’s loss or a day’s delay in pay- 
ment to a bondholder—these are the securities which 
we offer and which we are asking you to investigate. 


These bonds, safeguarded under the Straus Plan, net- 
ting 6%, with 4% Federal Income Tax paid, are steadily 
growing in popularity and in the favor of prudent 
investors. Write today for 


Circular No. J-905 


SW.STRAUS & CoO. 


Established 1882 Incorporated 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
150 Broadway Straus Building 


Derroir MINNEAPOLIS San FRANCISCO PHILADELPHIA 
Penobscot Bldg. Metropolitan Bank Bldg. . Crocker Bldg. Stock Exchange Bldg. 
St. Lovuts MILWAUKEE Boston 


Boatman's Bank Bldg. First National Bank Bldg. 


Thirty-seven Years Without Loss to Any Investor 


Shawmut Bank Bidg 
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Financial Department (Continued) 
ou? Can you not change this for the 
etter? Have you any definite | ape 

and are you working each dog or a 
stronger foothold—and gettin Or are 
the thoughts, such few as do come to 
you, only vain hopes which in their very 
extravagance stand little chance of being 
realized ? Indifference about matters that 
should be of vital interest will in time dull 
our senses and our capacity to bring things 
to pass. 

“They haven’t got me yet” is a poor 
philosophy to build upon, and they may 
get you to-morrow. That is the comfort. of 
the fugitive from justice, but is small cheer 
to the man awaiting execution. The man 
who believes in himself—the persistent, 
hard worker—lays out difficult tasks, plans 
a line of direction to follow, and fixes a goal 
toward which he runs, with the object or 
end in view that at this point he expects or 
hopes to close his labors. 

Jany men have ambition, but no direc- 
tion or en in mind, and purposeless- 
ness precludes success. 

Is it not worth while to stop and ask one’s 
self, “ What is my aim? What direction 
am I taking to attain this end, and is my 
aspiration worthy of attainment, is its con- 
summation deserving of my endeavor?” If 
not, it may not be too late to take another 
bow and ge the ‘target, or reduce the 
distance so that we may ~ some possible 
chance of hitting at least the outer circle, 
if not by hazard the bull’s eye. 

If in our daily efforts we have been build- 
ing on the sands, too busy at our task to real- 
ize what our position actually was, we can 
ill afford not to stopand look about us; no 
one really communes with one’s self suffi- 
ciently except when in distress. If, on the 
other hand, it was not industry but indif- 
ference that prevented a full realization of 
our perilous environment, we must waste 
not a minute in changing our position and 
our attitude. 

Just as nature rebels when we overstep 
the bounds in the matter of health, so does 
the law of business success become restive 
and turbulent when we live beyond our 
means, trusting in some turn of the wheel to 
make amends for our digression. How can 
the conscience of the lavish spender remain 
untroubled when he knows that his wife 
and children would be unprovided for in 
the event of his death or the sudden termi- 
nation of his earning capacity, which, al- 
though it may not be sufficient for his tastes, 
is at least something ? This man’s future is 
dark indeed. 

And, again, what a pathetic outlook has 
the man who has turned over his life’s 
earnings to some unscrupulous bucket- 
shop burglars who have made him believe 
that he is buying securities on the install- 
ment plan—yes, a stall-and-stall-meant plan 
when he tries to regain possession of his 
effects. 

The prospects -of the man who, instead of 
investing his surplus funds in negotiable, 
salable securities with collateral <n. has 
bought too much land and attempted to 
erect too many houses thereon, and then, 
unable to borrow or sell, must lose all, are 
no less deserving of our compassion than 
the hopeless to-morrows of the less aggres- 
sive men above mentioned. 

Of course you and I would not make 
such foolish blunders, but there are other 

itfalls less formidable perhaps but no less 
veadl which may upset the carefully 
thought-out plans that we have formu- 
lated. For instance, have you thought 
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“AS SAFE AS A GOVERNMENT BOND” has 
long been a favorite expression of the ultimate 


The American people need no argument to con- 
vince them of the security of United States Govern- 
ment Bonds—their purchase of these bonds in un- 
precedented amounts, indicates their faith in them. 

Back of these bonds, as well as the bonds of foreign 
governments handled by Halsey, Stuart & Co. stands 
the full faith and credit of a people well able to pay 
its debts, and too jealous of its good name even to 
consider a default. 


With offices in the leading financial 
centers connected by private wires, we 
are prepared to give prompt and accurate 
quotations on all United States and For- 
eign Government Bonds. We buy and 
sell such securities at prevailing market 


quotations. Your inquiry, regardless of 
the amount involved, will receive careful 
attention. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATED—SUCCESSORS TO 


N. W. HALSEY & CO., CHICAGO J 
CHICAGO NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 


209 S. LASALLE ST. 49 WALL ST. 


MILWAUKEE ~ 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK BLOG, FORD BUILDING 
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The United States Government 
is “Back of this Bond.” 
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LAND TITLE BUILOING 30 STATE STREET 


ST. LOUIS 


SECURITY BLOG. 


DETROIT 








Send for ‘ 
ANALYSIS OF LIBERTY LOAN BONDS”, which 





our Pamphlet OM7 “COMPARATIVE 


contains a statement of 
the” details of each tissue 
of interest to all holders 
of these securities. You 
will incur no obligation. 








that in the event of your death your wife 
would know very little about the proper 
handling of your real estate or mortgage 
loans ? Don't you care if sharpers take 
away all the —_ on whose earning 
— your fami ’ must rely unless they 
ecome a public charge ? 

Have you made a will stipulating how 
your property is to be divided—or don’t 
you care who gets it, or upon what false 
pretense your property may be claimed so 
that your daughters must seek employment 
as waitresses ! 

Have you a paying business that in its 
present form would cease to exist without 
you? Then why not incorporate it, or 
change it so that you may still have time 
to teach some one how it may be carried on 
with profit to your family? If you don’t 
know how, don’t decide it can’t be done— 
find out how it can be. 

Have you built a comfortable home on 
ied own land and fitted it out with all 
ife’s necessities and many luxuries and 
overlooked the possibility of a ravaging 
fire that would turn you and your family 
into the street—then only to realize that 








you carried but $500 fire insurance, or 
none at all? 

If you feel you can’t afford to pay the 
small premium on sufficient fire-insurance 
protection to cover your present household 
effects, why not, instead of buying new 
dining-room furniture which you do not 
actually need, fully insure against loss 
that which you already have and use the 
scratched oak table a little longer and 
have the chair seats mended? Wouldn’t 
that be better business ? 

Do you know what it costs you to 
live? Probably not within a few hundred 
dollars ‘anyway if you have not made a 
household budget and do not keep account 
of every cent you spend. If you do, 
you will often find that you can revise 
your expenditures. And the fact that 
you always have a bank balance of about 
$100 does not mean that you are living 
within your income; and even if you 
are just barely doing that, what about 
your future when you may not earn as 
much as you do now? Are you plannin 
to give your children a decent education 
Of course, you say, but how? Suppose one 
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115 Devonshive St. 
Boston 





We advise the purchase and 
are making a Specialty of 


U.S. Government Bonds 


and are prepared, at any time, 
to buy or sell large or small lots 


We have prepared a circular on 
envestment securities which we shall 
be glad to send you on request 


Kiddex,Peabody&Co. 


17 Wall Street 
New Yori 
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INVESTMENTS THAT ARE SAFE 


The best evidence we can submit of the high character 

of our 6% First Farm Mortgages and Real Estate Bonds, 
and the soundness of our methods, is our 
35 years’ experience without the loss of a 
dollar. Amounts to suit. Write for pam- 
phiet “8S” and current offerings. 


E. J. LANDER & CO., Grand Forks, N. D. 











Est. 1883. Capital and surplus $500,000.00 
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Guarant 
Steamship Bonds 


6.30% 


The strong demand for steel 
freight vessels makes them par- 
ticularly desirable security for 
FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS. 

We offer an issue secured by mod- 
ern vessels valued at over 2% times 
the bond issue. Maturities 1 to 10 
years. Payment GUARANTEED 
by old established Company whose 
net profits are over 10 times inter- 
est requirements. 

We have handled a large amount 
of steamship and marine equip- 
ment bonds and in no instance 
has there been a delay in payment 
of principal or interest. 


Ask for Circular No. 1044 


Peabody, 
Houghteling & Co. 


(ESTABLISHED 1865) 
10 South La Salle Street 
Chicago, Ill. 


St. Louis 
Milwaukee 
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DANFORTH FARM MORTGAGES 


represent the highest type of investments. They have 
stood the test of wars and business depression since 
1858—60 years, and always worth 100%. 
Interest paid promptly at maturity. 
FARM MORTGAGE BONDS in 
$500 and $1,000 denominations 


For further information regarding our Farm Loans and 
Bonds write for Booklet and Investors’ List No. 58. 


A:G-Danforth-&-© 


























New Position 
of Standard Oils 


Two of the big Standard 
Oil subsidiary companies 
have already taken steps, 
and one is now planning, 
for new financing to de- 
velop their business. 

A much broader market for 
Standard Oil stocks is be- 
ginning to develop, and 
the new edition of our 


Red Book of 
Standard Oil Stocks 


gives the latest statistical 
datacovering the changesin 
the subsidiaries in question. 
Standard Oils are now sell- 
ing at what appear attrac- 
tive prices compared to 
their possibilities, and their 
purchase is particularly de- 
sirable at this time on 


The Monthly 
Installment Plan 


Complete details upon request 


Sor 5-HH, 


DUNHAM 
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child has a natural talent for music, will 
you be able to develop that talent although 
some troublesome business contingencies 
should arise at just that time? Or is it 
your belief that the Lord will provide? 
At the pace you are now living, at the 
rate you are foolishly spending, do you 
really believe that you have any financial 
future? 

In old age will you only be able to bore 
your listeners with stories of horses and 
servants your father had? What is the 
matter with you ? If it is just thoughtless- 
ness, take a pencil and figure up how your 
estate onal look should you die to-day. 
Then start at once te do something about 
it. If you are too tired to think about any- 
thing now, and are too hungry, get a cup 
of coffee and a piece of bread; then start 
something, for you are not getting any 
younger, and it will be harder next year 
than it is to-day to make a beginning. Tn 
can at least go without so much luncheon, 
and even if you only save $10 in six 
months, you will be better off then than 
you are now. 

A small beginning should not frighten 
you nor seemingly ion progress deter you 
from your firm resolve no longer to allow 
yourself to be careless of your financial 
future—if you believe you have one. If 
not, you are all through now, a failure, and 
worse than a public charge in that your 
innocent family must suffer at a time when 
you can be of no assistance to them. You 
may be leading an exemplary life; you 
may be running your household on a busi- 
nesslike ‘ieiy-diboushh few of us are; 
youmay feel that your investments may take 
care of your family after your death; but 
there are probably some weak points, some 
stormy times ahead, if you have not mi- 
nutely and most carefully provided for 
your financial future in a more practical 
“~~ than to gaze into the crystal ball. 

our inheritance taxes may be an un- 
necessary burden. Andrew Carnegie said in 
his delightfully simply-worded will, “ My 
wife and daughter have been amply pro- 
vided for during my life.” Possibly your 
executor would be incapable of rightfully 
administering your estate without the aid of 
a trust company. Again, a trust fund for 
your wife and for each of your children 
might be arranged now to better advantage 
than after your decease. You may have 
overlooked the expedient utility of a joint 
bank account with your wife, or the advisa- 
bility of joint accessibility to your safe de- 
posit box, or the value of a “ power of 
attorney ” in the case of both your wife and 
yourself. 

If you have given due oe to all the 
many intricate contingencies bearing upon 
the success or failure of your financial 
future, you are one in a thousand, and your 
family is indeed fortunate, and no matter 
what your actual net worth may be at your 
death’ you may justly feel that you have 
done all that was within your power, and 
the other 999 may well follow your exam- 
ple. Let us begin to-day. Have we an 
object 2nd what is it? How shall we attain 
it? 

Of course it is idle to tell others what to 
do with their lives, and any one would be 
taking a presumptuous chance by so doing, 
but suggestions may be made in good faith 
if only as subjects for discussion. A man’s 
career can be settled only by himself, his 
wife, and his Creator ; but perhaps he has 
the most to say about it. If he has, let him 
speak. 






















Was Roosevelt 
a Good Shot? 


T was at a luncheon at 
Lord Rosebery’s. Sir 
Otto Trevelyan, the British 
statesman, was there. The 
talk turned to shooting, 
and some question arose 
about Mr. Roosevelt as a 
rifle-shot. 
The principal guest at the 
table said very quietly : 
««T know on good author- 
ity that he always shoots 
straight when there is 
danger.” 
The man whosaid that was 
King George of England. 
It was one of scores of new 
sidelights on Roosevelt’s 
character and career re- 
vealed for the first time in 


Roosevelt’s 
Own Letters 


IN THE 


OCTOBER 
SCRIBNER’S 


Mail this Coupon NOW. Don’t put it off 
and be sorry later. 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, 597 Fifth Ave., New York City 
Gentlemen : 
I enclose $4.00. Send SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 


for twelve months, beginning with the.................... 
issue, to 
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You will enjoy melody of rare beauty, 
with a richness of tone unexcelled, by 
using the 


V-A-TONE 
Reproducer 
on your phonograph. 
The IV-A-TONE Reproducer (a new prin- 
ciple) improves the finest phonograph ; will 
bring out the maximum in yours. 
, Nickel $10 
Price: Gold Finish $15 

Send us a check or Money Order for the 
amount corresponding to the finish you desire. 
The Reproducer will be sent you promptly, 
postpaid and insured. Keep it 10 days, then, 
if you are willing to part with it, return it 
and we will refund your money in full. 
The IV-A-TONE Reproducer is as easy to 
install as a new needle. 

Fits Victor, Columbia, Sonora, and Edison 
with attachment. 
IMPORTANT—Do not fail to advise us 
which phonograph you use when ordering. 


NEWTON & CO. 
Sole Agents for the U.S. A. 
Scribner Bldg., 597 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Ridpath’s 
History of the World 
‘At 2 Bargain 


} free a beautiful '% 

= page book- ‘4 
4 let of sample ‘33 
i pages to all: 


who mail us % 








We will name our Bargain prices and easy terms 
of Lo grog and mail free our 32 beautiful sample 
pages to all readers interested. A — for your 
comventgne e ey atthe bottom of t advertise- 
ment. Tear off the em write name and address 
plainly and mail now before you forget it. These sets 
are brand new, beautifully bound in new Fabrikoid 
binding. This is your last_op pageenity to buy be- 
fore he price goes up. Mail the free coupon. 


ee FREE COUPON fae 


WESTERN eh ASSOCIATION 
So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


(9-24) 


Please mail your - page free sample booklet of Ridpath’s His- 
tory of the World, containing photoyravures of Napoleon, 
Socrates, Caesar and other great characters in history, and write 
me full particulars of your special offer to Outlook Magazine 
readers. 
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Salt Mackerel 


CODFISH, FRESH LOBSTER 


RIGHT FROM THE FISHING BOATS TO YOU 











FAMILIES who are fond of FISH can be supplied 
DIRECT from GLOUCESTER. MASS., by the 
FRANK E. DAVIS COMPANY, with newly caught, 
KEEPABLE OCEAN FISH, choicer than any inland 
dealer could possibly furnish. 

We sell ONLY TO THE CONSUMER DIRECT, 
sending by EXPRESS RIGHT TO YOUR HOME. 
We PREPAY express on all orders east of Kansas. Our 
fish are pure, appetizing and economical and we want YOU 
to try some, payment subject to your approval. 

SALT MACKEREL, fat, meaty, juicy fish, are 
delicious for breakfast. They are freshly packed in brine 
and will not spoil on your hands. 

CODFISH, as we salt it, is white, boneless and ready 
for instant use. It makes a substantial meal, a fine change 
from meat, at a much lower cost. 

FRESH LOBSTER is the best thing known for salads. 
Right fresh from the water, our lobsters simply are boiled 
and packed in PARCHMENT-LINED CANS. They 
come to you as the purest and safest lobsters you can buy 
and the meat is as crisp and natural as if you took it from 
the shell yourself. 

FRIED CLAMS is a relishable, hearty dish, that your 
whole family will enjoy. No other flavor is just like that of 
clams, whether fried or in a chowder. 

FRESH MACKEREL, perfect for frying, SHRIMP 
to cream on toast, CRABMEAT for Newburg or deviled, 
SALMON ready to serve, SARDINES of all kinds, 
TUNNY for salad, SANDWICH FILLINGS and every 
good thing packed here or abroad you can get direct from 
us and keep right on your pantry shelf for regular or 
emergency use. : 


With every order we send BOOK OF RECI- 
PES for preparing all our products. Write 


Jor it. Our list tells how each kind of Pi 
fish is put up, with the delivered price, * Frank E. 
so you can choose just what you Davis Co. 


will enjoy most. 


Send the ..-” 
coupon for it now. oe 298 Central Whari, 


Gloucester, Mass. 


FRANK E. Please send me your 
DAVIS C oO. latest Fish Price List. 
298 Central yn a 
arf, sa BME . 6 ce ccsccccecececscceccseces 
Gloucester, .--° 
Mass. watt SUC a cece cece erecencceccvesevesesee sees 
OOO. 6 00:00:00.00.0000606000s0ce08 DONG ccc cccescceecese 





Relieve Hay Fever ! 
Send for Booklet of Practical Reliefs and 
preventatives gained by 30 years’ experience. 
35 cents. 


421 Charles Bldg., Cleveland, 0. 


20 POT BULBS, 20c., 
6 New Purity Freesias, 1 Babiana, 1 
Bloomeria,4 Star Bethlehem, 1 Double 
bud, 3 Buttercup, and 4 Grand 
chess Ozaile, ene pkt. of New 
inter bloomin; eet Peas and 
ukeon ming Span bloom this winter)— 
ALL LL MAILED FOR 20 CENTS 


i of H 
___ Lm les, o—_-— "Prieee 








arcissus, Peonies 
ardy Plants, Shrobs, Vines, Herries in 
Frost variety. Also ep! lendid window pian 


Sohn Lewis Childs, lne., Floral Park, N. Y. 























Don’t Wear 
Truss 


Brooks’ Appliance, the 
modernscientific invention, the 
wonderful new discovery that 
relieves rupture, will be sent 
on trial. No obnoxious springs Be. 

or pads. MR. C. E. BROOKS 


Brooks’ Rupture Appliance 


Has automatic Air Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken pperts together 9 as you would 
a broken limb. No salves. No Les. Durable, 
cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. Protected by 

tents, talog anc measure blanks 
mai free. Send name and address today. 
Brooks Appliance Co., 471D. State St., Marshall, Mich. 
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the mark 
of a book 


AP, written to 


suet ences iWfabuetssiks 


THERE IS a growing feeling 
that the books of Association 
Press are books published 
“for me”’—that they really 
are “Books with Purpose, 
written to meet a need.” 


Have you these NEW books? 
Marks of a World Christian 












ON YOUR TABLE; IN YOUR HOME. The presence of flowers ?,S) 
makes life brighter, sweeter and more joyful. Leave a standing order fy 

with your florist. Your local florist within a few hours can deliver fresh 
flowers in any city or town in the United States or Canada through the 
Florists’ Telegraph Delivery Service. They will serve you. 


“The New 


uccess 


hy Gtsteva bite 


A wonderful _inspira- 
tional magazine for 
those who are not satis- 
fied to live common-place lives— 
brim-full of the new philosophy 
that has helped thousands of dis- 
couraged people to discard fail- 
ure and grasp success—edited by 
Dr. Marden, the world's great- Dy, Orison Swett Marden 
est inspirational writer, to whom 


























Theodore Roesevelt wrote: ‘‘J am so deeply 
touched and pleased by your editorial in 
* Success ’ that [ must write and tell you so.’’ 





D. J. Fleming 
That One Face 











Intervention in Mexico 





Richard Roberts (Cloth $1.25) 


S.G.Inman_ (Paper Boards $1.50) 


Democratic Movement in Asia 


(Cloth .75) Dr. Marden is devoting the ripe experience of his life to the 


making of this magazine. Each number contains his soul- 
Stirring, ambition-arousing editorials. You'll enjoy it im- 
mensely from start to finish. 

Send 50 cents for three months’ trial subscription to this 
wonderful magazine, and Dr, Marden's latest booklet, ‘* The 
Law of Financial Independence,"’ which shows how all 
good things may be yours, provided you understand the law 
of financial independence and apply it to your daily life. 












Roger Allier 


Hearth and Altar 





Between Two Worlds 


or write to us 





Tyler Dennett (Cloth $1.50) 
His Parents (Paper Boards $1.25) 
Religious Experience of Israel 
William J. Hutchins (Cloth $1.90) 
O. L. Joseph (Cloth $1.25) 
John Heston Willey (Cloth $1.25) 


Ask your bookstore 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 
347 Madison Avenue, New York 


Cut out this ad and mail your order sew—this action may be 
the turning point in your life, as it may open the way for 
you to success and affluence. 


THE NEW SUCCESS Nitw' your: N."8: 
































[= your boy have balanced 
reading. Besides his pre- 
scribed school reading he needs 


the regular relaxation of the right 
fa ol kind of boyreading. Five hun- 
v 








dred thousand American boys get 
this important combination in 


2 THE 
eae AMERICAN Boy 
Help our “* The Biggest, Brightest, Best Mag- 
azine for Boys in All the World’’ 
Its absorbing fiction, construc- 
tive, helpful departments, and 
timely articles of current inter- 


est are ‘‘all-boy’’ clear through. 
Put The Amerioan Boy on your 
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SONGS OF LIBERTY 


Unequalled for Teaching Real Americanism 


Send 35c today for a postpaid ““ HOME COPY” 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO.., 156 Fifth Ave., New York 





family table, 
200 a copy on news-stands— 
$2.00 a year by mail. 
The Sprague Publishing Co. 
3 American Bldg. 
Detroit, Mich. 

















CIGARET 

















Tooth Brush 
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BY THE WAY 


All the principal European ports are ai 
present congested, ontiline to a nautic:| 
authority. Psychological conditions of the 
workers are given as an explanation. A 
Liverpool ship-owning firm says that its 
longshoremen are at present doing only 
seven-twelfths of the work per day that 
they did before the war. «This strange 
psychological phenomenon,” comments 
“ Shipping,” “ is not afflicting port workers 
only ; laboring people the world over are 
suffering from it. It is a reaction from 
the nervous tension which existed during 
the past five years.” 


A subscriber asks for information about 
Lake Chargoggagoggmanchaugagoochau- 
bunagungamaugg, near Webster, Massa- 
chusetts. He states that’ maps usually 
shorten thename to Chaubunagungamaugg¢. 
Perhaps some Massachusetts subscriber, 
learned in Indian terminology, will oblige 
with particulars about the name? 


Who is the oldest man in the world? A 
despatch from Lexington, Kentucky, claims 
that “Uncle” John Shell, of Leslie County, 
Kentucky, is 131 years old. Mr. Shell, it is 
asserted, made flintlock rifles as far back 
as 1805, and a tax receipt bearing his 
name made out in 1809 is in existence, it 
is said. In an interview with him pub- 
lished in the New York “Sun” the most 
notable sentence is this: “During my 
entire life,’ he said, “I have never had a 
scrap or a fuss with any one, and as I look 
back over my long life I take great pride 
in that fact.” And this from a man who 
has passed his life in a State where feuds 
are not unknown! 


Here is a characteristic story of Mr. 


_ Roosevelt, which we find in an exchange : 


“Young Roosevelt, at a flying school in 
France, talked about his father’s farming 
experiences. ‘ My father,’ he said, ‘ was a 

entleman farmer for many years. Now 
he'd have a ranch. Now he’d have a 
plantation. The experience was costly. 
“Father,” I said to him one day in my 
childhood, “ what is a gentleman farmer?” 
“ Quentin,” said my father, “a gentleman 
farmer is a chap who never raises any- 
thing except his hat.” ’” 


The “Home News” of New York City 
prints this: “An old-time life-saver tells 
a funny story on himself. He jumped 
overboard and rescued a man whe was 
clad in a Palm Beach suit. ‘ Here, my good 
fellow,’ said the rescued one, ‘I must re- 
ward you for your heroism.’ The man he 
= from a watery grave handed the 
ife-saver a quarter. Tableaux.” 


He thought a lot of himself, but yet she 
refused him, says a humorous weekly, 
emphasizing man’s desire to “save his 
face ” when a girl has jilted him. “ Couldn't 
you learn to love me?” he said, appealingly. 
“No.” “Ah!” recovering himself; “it is 
as I feared. You are too old to learn!” 


What can you do to your neighbor’s hen 
if she trespasses on your garden? This 
perennial question is answered by the 
“ Rural New Yorker” thus: “ The shot- 
gun remedy is practiced by many exasper- 
ated farmers and gardeners. After re- 

eated damage they write the owner that 
if the hens come back they will be shot. 
If after this warning the hens come back, 
you may shoot them and take the con- 
sequences. After shooting them throw the 
hens over the line on the owner’s premises. 
If the owner is large enough, he may thrash 
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Ly the Way (Continued) 
you or he may bring suit for the value of 
the hens. You may bring a counter suit 
for the damage they have done. It is all a 
very small and irritating business, and per- 
haps the smallest specimen of a man is the 
citizen who will persist in letting his hens 
destroy his neighbors’ gardens.” 


A rural critic of an artist at work ina 
field says, as reported in “ Harper’s Maga- 
zine :” “I suppose, now, besides chargin’ 
fer yer time, ye make a profit on the paint 
too?” 


The history of Whistler’s celebrated 
Peacock Room is entertainingly told in a 
new book by Dr. G. C. Williamson called 
“ Murray Marks and His Friends.” One 
of Marks’s friends was F. R. Leyland, a 
wealthy Londoner who wished to recon- 
struct a prosaic London houseon Venetian 
lines. He spent £1,000 on some wonderful 
Cordova leather for one of his rooms. 
Whistler painted a picture for the room. 
He thought the leather too dark as a back- 
ground for the | yc and in Leyland’s 
absence painted the leather and _ the 
entire apartment until.the wonderful Pea- 
cock Room resulted. Leyland was exas- 
erated because his beautiful leather had 
leon painted over, Marks resented the 
change because his blue and white china 
(he was a ceramic spécialist) no longer had 
a suitable background, and Jeckyll, the 
architect of the new house, became de- 
mented when he saw what had been done. 


Eventually, however, the wonderful Pea- 
cock Room of this story was recognized 
as a masterpiece of decoration even by 
Leyland and Marks. After Leyland’s 
death it was removed from his house, and 
it now forms part of the priceless Whistler 
collection of Mr. Charles L. Freer, of 
Detroit, together with the famous picture 
by Whistler which caused all the trouble. 


Rossetti’s limerick on Whistler was 
produced at about the time of the events 
just described : 


“There is a young artist called Whistler, 
Who in every respect is a bristler ; 
A tube of white lead 
Or a punch on the head 
Comes equally handy to Whistler.’ 


Here is Maxim Gorky’s opinion of 
Russia’s future, as reported by a corre- 
spondent of “ Collier’s :” 

‘* Bolshevism and the revolution must run its 
own course,”’ he said to me. “ There can be no 
short cuts—no compromises. The peasant, 
angry and revengeful for the wrongs that he 
believes the city and the city leaders have done 
for him, would destroy the very life of the 
cities. He will revolt and throw the whole 
country into anarchy. Only the strongest will 
live through this terrible period. Then the 
peasant, through sheer brute force and num- 
bers, will take over the government and rule. 
Nothing the outside world can do will really 
help solve our problems ; there can be no com- 
promises, Russia must stumble on in the dark. 
She must break her own trail and find her own 
path. Eventually she will win.” 


A druggist, the “ Illinois Health News.” 
says, recently received these notes from 
customers : 

“ My little baby has eat up its father’s 
parish plaster. Send an antedote quick as 
possible by the enclosed girl.” 

“T have a cute pain in my child’s dia- 
gram. Please give my son something to 
release it.” 

“ This is my little girl. I send you 5 cents 


hes | two poders for a groan up adult is 
si a? 
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Look for the Big Red One 


When you need a pure, high-grade oil for lubricating any light mechanism, 
for cleaning and polishing veneered and varnished surfaces, for preventing 
rust or tarnish on metal surfaces—go to any good store and ask for 3-in-One. 


Look for the big red ONE on the label. This trade-mark, famous a quarter- 


century, appears on every bottle and can of 


3-in-One 


The High Quality Oil for Home and Office 


Try 3-in-One for oiling typewriters, all office mechanisms, bicyeles, 
uns, automatic tools, sewing machines, locks, hinges. For clean- 
ing and polishing fine furniture—for making your own dustless 
dust-cloths and polish mop. For preventing rust or tarnish on 
gas ranges, stoves, bathroom fixtures, tools, knives. 
Self-shavers: Use 3-in-One on your razor blades before and after 
shaving and they won’t ‘‘ pull.’’ Motorists: 3-in-One stops spring 
squeaks, oils any magneto just right, cleans and polishes car 
body and wind-shield. Ford owners: Try 3-in-One on the 
commutator—makes cranking much easier. 
Sold at all good stores. East of the Rocky Moun- 
tain States in 15c, 25c, and 50c bottles; also in 
30c Handy Oil Can. 
FREE Ask us to send you a liberal sample of 3-in- 
One Oil and Dictionary of Uses—both free. 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO. 
165 AEG. Broadway : :: New York 
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LUBRICATES. 


TYPEWRITERS. 
BICYCLES. __[f 
GUNS “7B 
SEWING MACHINES. 















—like putting a new 


pen in a pen-holder 


‘THAT is a simple thing to do—but no 
easier than renewing your Colgate’s 
“Handy Grip” Shaving Stick, because the 
, soap screws into the metal “socket.” 


When the stick is nearly gone, unscrew the stub 
and screw in a “Refill” stick. You can buy this 
all threaded to fit—for less than the cost of a 
complete “Handy Grip,” and you save the price 
of a new metal box. 


COLGATE &CO. Established 1806 New York 







Wet the old stub 
and press it on the 

Refill”—it sticks, 
and you use it all. 


C8 cen ~omn 
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the page. 


insertion, 
without additional charge. 
rates. 


Address : 





THE OUTLOOK CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING SECTION 


Advertising Rates: Hotels and Resorts, Apartments, 
Real Estate, Live Stock and Poultry, fifty cents per agate line, four columns to 
Not less than four lines accepted. 
advertisement, count an average of six words to the line unless display type is desired. 

‘* Want ” advertisements, under the various headings, ‘‘ Board and Rooms,”’ ‘‘ Hel 
Wanted,”’ etc., ten cents for each word or initial, including the address, for eac 
The first word of each ‘‘ Want ” advertisement is set in capital letters 
Other words may be set in capitals, if desired, at double 
If answers are to be addressed in care of The Outlook, twenty-five cents is 
charged for the box number named in the advertisement. Replies will be forwarded by 
us to the advertiser and bill for postage rendered. Special headings appropriate to the 
department may be arranged for on application. 

Orders and copy for Classified Advertisements must be received with remittance ten 
days before the date on which it is intended the advertisement shall first appear. 


ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT, THE OUTLOOK 
381 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


Tours and Travel, 


In calculating space required for an 











Tours and Travel 


Hotels and Resorts 





JAPAN 


Are you interested in it ? 


If so, write to Secretary 


JAPAN HOTEL ASSOCIATION 


Care Traffic Dept. 


IMPERIAL GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS 
TOKYO 


for 120-page Guide Book Free 


TEMPLE TOURS 


Tours and Cruises of thrillin ingonest, 
California, Florida, West Ind die: 
EUROPE andthe BATTL EFIELDS 
Moderate prices Satisfaction 
80 Boylston Street, Boston 




















Ilotels and Resorts 
CONNECTICUT _ 


y 
THE WAYSIDE INN 
New Milford, Litchfield Co., Conn. 
In the foothills of the Berkshires. Open: all the 
year. An ideal place for your summer’s rest. 
2 hours from New York. rite for booklet. 
Mrs. J. E. Castle, Proprietor. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


the FT amilton 
14th & K Sts., N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
A Select Family and Transient Hotel 
Ideal Location. Modern appointments and 
Home-like, Good table. American plan 


$3.50 up daily ; special rates by week or 
month. Booklet. rving O. Ball, Proprietor 


_ MASSACHUSETTS | 











NEW YORK CITY _ 


The Margaret Louisa | *:: 


of the Y. W. C. A. 


14 East 16th St., New York 

A homelike hotel for self-supporting 
women. Single rooms $1.00 per night. Dou- 
ble rooms (2 beds) $1.40 per night. Restau- 
rant open to all women. Send for circular. 








WYOMING 


Ranch Home for Young Men 
to Spend Fall and Winter 


Horseback riding and sunshine in Wyoming. 
Wyman & §.Ns, Trapper a Shell, Wyo. 


Health Resorts 














184] 


est. 


Sanford Hall, 


Private Hospital 
For Mental and Nervous Diseases 


Comfortable, homelike surround- 
ings; modern methods of treatment ; 
competent nurses. 15 acres of lawn, 

rk, flower and_ vegetable gardens. 

ood the best. Write for booklet. 


Sanford Hall Flushing New York 


Crest View Sanatorium 
Greenwich, Ct. First-class inall respects, 
home comforts. H. M. Hrrcncock, MD. 











HOTEL PURITAN 
Commonwealth Ave. Boston 
me DISTINCTIVE BOSTON HOUSE 
tters call the Puritan one of 
the re homelike hotels in the wend. 
O° -CostelloNgr ‘our inquiries gladly ans 


and our booklet mailed 
NEW JERSEY i 
At LAKEWOOD- 
THE PALMER among- ee oe 
of New Ferret ne . T. DOLBEY. 


Also CASTLE Delaware Water 
Gap, Pa., in the Pocono Mts. of Penna. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


PINE RIDGE CAMP 


AIKEN, S. C. Ideal for outdoor life in 
Main house and individual cabins. 














winter. 
Certified city water. Northern cooking. Rates 
moderate. Write Miss Georgia E. Crocker 


or Miss Mary E. Sansorn, Aiken, 8. C. 


NEW YORK CITY 
HOTEL JUDSON 53 Washing- 


ton Square 
adjoining Judson Memorial Church. Rooms 
with and without bath. Rates $2.50 per day, 
including meals, Special rates for two weeks 
or more. Location very central. Convenient 
to all elevated and street car lines. 


Hotel Le Marquis 


31st Street & Fifth Avenue 
New York 
Combs 


every 
comfort, and commends itself to 











and home 
people of 


tefinement wishing to live on American Plan 
aud be within easy reach of social and dra- 
matic centers. 

Room and bath $4.50 per ow with meals, or 
$2.50 per day without meals 

Ilustrated 
request. 


sent 


Book am, ofa 1 ‘4 upon 


TOLSON. 








“INTERPINES” 


Beautiful, quiet, restful and homelike. Over 
26 years of successful work. Thorough, re- 
liable, dependable and ethical. Every com- 
fort and convenience. Accommodation: 3 of 
superior quality. Disorder of the nervous sys- 
tem aspecialty. Fred. W. Sew 

Fred. W. Seward. Jr., M.D., Goshen, N. Y. 


LINDEN Place fo 


Doylestown, Pa. !an comes A..F to 
the personal study one specialized treat- 
ment of the invalid. Massage, Electricity, 
Hydrotherapy. Apply for circular to 
Rosert LierincoTtt WattTsr. M.D. 
(late of The Walter Sanitarium) 











™~ he Place - 




















Real Estate 
FLORIDA 


FOR RENT 


With option to buy, two completely furnished 
cottages, modern improvements. 8 rooms, 
bath, $450 season ; 4 rooms, bath, $175. Garage, 
dock, t house, sma! prove. Facing Indian 
River. Secure now. Blair, Box 32, Cocoa, Fla. 








| a? small building sites. Limited num- 
r. Bearing orange trees. Cooney Be life 

near city. Address (including sel 

stamped envelope) P. O. Box 2, Merritt, Fla. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Old-Fashioned House 


10 rooms, attic, 4 fireplaces, 1 carved mantel, 
furnace, large lot, fruit trees. 


For Sale, $3,225 


Short distance to beach, dock, country club. 
HELEN THURSTON 
20 Pleasant St., Rockport, Mass, 














Real Estate 
PENNSYLVANIA 


A FINE OPPORTUNITY 


One of the most artistic homes in Pitts- 
burgh can be purchased if application be made 
early. It is delightfully located, modern in 
every respect, and can be secured f x3 reason- 
ably early occupancy by a proper purchaser 
among the many from cutah e Pittsburgh now 
seeking | homes there, Appt ly for all particu- 
lars to ‘‘ Homewood,” utlook, 

















NOVELTY GIFTS 


PANDORA GIFT BOXES. Filled with 
wonderful littie surprises; for children and 
grownups. Price $2. L. Babcock, 79 Haven 
Ave., New York City 








HELP WANTED 


Business Situations 


RAILWAY traffic inspector, $110 a month 
to start and expenses. Travel if desir Un- 
limited advancement. No age limit. Three 
months’ home study. Situation arranged. 
Pre ~y for permanent ition. Write for 

let CM2 y Standard Business Training 
aan Buffalo, N. Y. 





Companions and Domestic Helpers 
DIETITIANS, cafeteria managers, gov- 


ernesses, matrons, housekeepers. iss 
Richards, Box 5, East Side Station, Provi- 
dence, R. I 


WANTED—Couple, active, industrious, in- 
telligent, to run small particular inn loca’ 
in desirable Vermont village. Woman dainty 
cook, man g gardener and helper. Per- 
manent home. Only Al people considered. 
7,301, Outlook. 

WANTED-—Superior French nurse under 
thirty-five years of age for two girls of six 
and nine. Live in country. Reply with ref- 
erences to 7,386, Outlook. 

WANTED, to go West October tenth, re- 
fined young woman to assist in home with une o 
children, seven and eleven, both in school. 
Home near Kansas City. References required. 
7,382, Outlook. 

WORKING housekeeper. Three in family. 
Good 7 in suburban town. Give salary 

desired and references. 7,402, Outlook. 


WANTED, as mother’s helper, a woman of 
good education for two children, three and 
one years. Pleasant home on college campus. 
Two maids. One who can speak mch and 
ad neatly preferred. Address Box A, Ames, 

owa. 

WANTED— Assistant matron for children’s 
home. yA Mrs. Archibald Johnston, 
a 

WANTED — Refined, educated it 
mother’s ay in Christian househo Chit 
dren’s ages, three, a = eight. Mutual ad- 
vantages, 7,416, Outl 

LARGE family, ence country place, want 
Ss employ refined, responsible woman as cook, 

salary and accommodations. Other ém- 
pos yees. References exchanged. Mrs. Stanley 
right, Reading, Pa. 

WANTED — 5 nurse for two 
little girls. Good wages and comfortable 
home in New York nk City. English or Scotch 
preferred. 7,414, Outloo’ 

WANTED—A Protestant working house- 
keeper, family of five. Experience unneces- 
sary. Unusual home and friends for one who 
may never have done such work before. Ref- 
erences exchanged. Write Mrs. B. G. Lewis, 
Princeton, N. J 

WANTED—Three white women as cook, 
waitress, and nurse, the three to do all the 
work in a Baltimore suburban home ; each to 
receive $50 per month. Must be willing to 
work and keep house in good order and give 
satisfactory service. References required. Ad- 
dress Mrs. B. F. Bond, Ruxton, Md. 

COMPANLON "WANTED. —Woman of re- 
finement and tact to care for and live with 
vo | Qideriy bs lady in small apartment hotel. 7,435, 


Ly ys ey middl 
for mother’s he per, family o 
child, Small, pleasant town, thirty minutes 
from Philadelphia. Write, stating references, 
and salary desired, 7,438, Outlook. 


ed woman 
three, one 


Teachers and Covernesses 

INQUIRIES already coming in for teachers 
in all subjects for 1919. International Musical 
and Educational Agency, Carnegie Hall, N. Y. 

WANTED—Competent teachers for public 
and private schools. Calls coming every day. 
Send for circulars. Albany Teachers’ Agency, 
Albany, N. Y. 


WANTED—Governess, French, or one who 
can speak French fluently ; age under 35; ;_live 
in country, so must be ond of outdoor life ; 
for two girls, ages 6 and 9. 7,385, Outlook. 


WANTED—Governess-companion, Protes- 
tant, not over 35, for girl 10. Physical care. 
French conversation. Help with school work. 
Elementary music. Fond of sports, mending. 
Short distance in country. Wages, $75. = 
Cortlandt Godwin, Palisade Ave., Englewood. 
New Jersey. 

WANTED—Competent governess for chil- 
dren 8, 54s, and assist with girl 334. French 
Protestant preferred. Winter in Florida. 
Must be experienced teacher with good ref- 
erences. 7,398, Outlook. 

GOVERNESS-COMPANION wanted in 
Seguin School for pupils mentally backward ; 
educated, refined American, 1 rotestant, for 
jm age care and amusement out of school 

a off duty when pupils are in school; 
good home; Se surroundings ; $46 
monthly, laundry, room alone; free 
all day Snemthhy. Give ° age, experience, edu- 
cational advantages, church preference, re! 
erences, Personal laterviow desirable, "710 
Center St., Orange, N. J. 
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HELP WANTED 


Teachers and Covernesses 
PHYSICAL culture teacher and companion 
wanted for four girls, 11 to 16, who are 
obliged to give up ies for a year on ac 
count of eye strain. An educated, refined 





youn woman, who can interest them in a 
ife and spo} =~ had training in 
ical reulture, desi Adicom. with ful yar. 


ticulars_ and 


salary. in addition to mainte- 
nance, Mrs. 
Bu. Y. 


Wm. E. Leffingwell, W atkins, 


GOVERNESS—Young, active woman about 
30 years old, of education and refinement, t: 
take entire c e out of school hours of gir 
93¢ years and boy 8 years old. Suburbs of 
Philadelphia. ‘Addvees application, Governess 
tos iia Agency, 606 Bulletin Build 


care Mai 
~~ Philadel} 

OPKINS’ Educational ob 507 Fiftt 
Avenue. an nine, 13, $100 
school, —— housekeepers, $1,000" year 
oops 's, infant’s nurses; dietitians. 

WANTED—An experienced teacher for tw: 
giz, 8 and 14 years of age. Winter spent i: 

Carolina, Address Mrs. B. D. Ticknor 

Great Barrington, 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Business Situations 


EXPERIENCED indexer and catalogue: 
wishes position. $40 weekly. 7,428, Outlook 

YOUNG woman wants ition, social sec 
po commencing Octo r. College rad 

good stenographer, nun Corona ; loves 
childven ; would travel; New York or Wash 
_—— preferred. Unusual recommendations 
dress Ruth Seymour, 202 Harrison, La 
Porte, Ind. 

SECRETARY. ——-y — An executiv 
secretarial position is ae by young wo 
man just returned from service with United 
States Army in France. Formerly in govern- 
ment work. References. 7,430, Outlook. 

CULTURED woman desires ition as 
social secretary in New York, time. Per 
sonal interview. References, 411, Outlook. 


Companions and Domestic Helpers 
AN English lady of great musical ability, 
with several years’ New York experience as 
companion to young girls and social secre 
tary, would like ition of meg yd in 
rivate home. Highest references. Address 

Park Ave., New York City. 
EXPERIENCED managing housekeeper 
for inn or sanitarium. 7,423, Outlook. 
HOUSEKEEPER. — Refined, middle-age! 
woman would ime iedahir as companion anil 
or suburbs. 7,41), 
Outlook. — 


WOMAN of refinement would like to care 
for gentleman’s — Capable of taking e1 
tire charge. Servan t of references. 
7,410, Outlook. 

PRACTICAL nurse would go South with 
tubercular child or adult. 7,420, Outlook. 

WANTED — Position as house 
=F or companion by a woman of middle 

References fu: ed. 7,422, Outlook. 


Teachers and CGovernesses 


TEACHER of hand weaving desires posi- 
tion in sanitarium or hospital, 7,409, Outlook. 

GOVERNESS, competent, experience. 
Protestant, cheerful dis ition, 26 years old, 
desires position in New ork State about Octo- 
ber 15. EXCELLENT references. SALARY 
$70-$75. 7,407, Outlook. 

GOVERNESS-companion, Lady wishes to 
recommend her —— and experienced 
governess, 7,421, Out 

GOVERNESS, American, seven years’ ex- 
perience as teacher and playmate. Willing to 
goanywhere. BEST references.7,433, Outlook. 

CULTURED testant woman, experi 
enced special teacher, desires supervision of 
child Getween ages of three and twelve 
Rochester, N preferred. References ex- 
changed. ar Y Outicoke 


MISCELLANEOUS 


M. W. Wightman & Co. Shopping Agency, 
established 1895. No charge; prompt delivery. 
44 West 22d St.. New York. 

LITERARY material prepared for ers, 
debaters, writers. Authors’ Research Bureau, 
500 Fifth Ave., New York. 

WANTED— "Young women to take nine 
months’ course in nursing. Frances Parker 
Memorial Home, New Brunswick, 

WANTED—Defective — aes to board 
yh Pawling, N. Y. 

A cle rgyman'’s wif graduate uate of the Boston 
Children’s Hospital, will ive scientific and 
loving care to infant or child in her beautiful 
New England country home. 7,364, Outlook. 

HOME WANTED within 106 miles of New 
York for a refined and cultured lady who will 
require some care, A reasonable compet 
tion will be paid for the right place. 
Outlook, 

WANTED—Young women to enter train- 
ing school for nurses, One year high school 
requirement, ay 2 one year with Harlem 
Hospital, New York. Lo he Supt. of Train- 
ing School for N riends Hospital. 
Frankford, Phi 


i 
PREPOSSESSING refined widow | wit! 
cheery disposition, owning her home in tlic 
Berks shires, wishes to meet woman similarly 


Mass, 

















situa the South or West to exchance 
} ol months! board during year, 7,415, 
ut 


MISS Guthman, New York shopper, will 
send anything on approval. Services free 
References required. 309 West 99th St. 

EARN PIN-MONEY AT HOME. There 
are almost endless ways. “ Pin-money Sus- 
gestions,” 25 cts. Success Club, 79 Haven 
Ave., New York City. 

UNUSUAL ! College-bred couple, oe “yar 
home and r 
York family i in return services sranlle wi wife. 

Husband occupied. 7,436, Outlook. 
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No. 8 
American Sportsmen Series 
Painted for Remington UMC 
by F. X. Leyendecker 


SAAD ENT 6K Cs rm 


Practical W orth 


d I TODAY more than for many years past, the practical value 
of a man's gun and dog is the true measure of his pride in 
them. He has a new appreciation of service—and wants it. 


That there is such great demand for Remington UMC guns 
and shells is therefore a more than ordinarily sound indica- 
tion of their superiority. 


Rewiaget 
UMC 
for Shooting Right 
The mort valuable recent service to shotgun shooters, in the matter of equip- 


ment, is the wonderful Wetproof process of waterproofing shot shells, in- 
vented and developed by Remington UMC during the war. 


No neglect and no ordinary accident can prevent your Remington UMC 
“Arrow” or * Nitro Club” Wetproof Steel Lined Speed Shells from work- 


ing as smoothly and firing as pertectly as your modern Remington UMC 
Autoloading or Pump Gun. . 


They will neither shrink and bake their wads in hot dry weather, nor swell 


and jam in the gun when it is very damp. cy are as indifferent to damp 
storage as a water spaniel is to getting his feet wet, and will remain in per=- 
fect condition in the hardest rain or the leakiest boat long after other shells, 
not protected by the exclusive Remington UMC etproof process, have 
soaked and swelled themselves useless. 


Your local dealer, the progressive Remington UMC merchant—one of 
more than 82,700 in this country — will be g ad to supply you. 


THE REMINGTON ARMS UNION METALLIC CARFRIDGE CO., Inc. 


Largest Manufacturers of Firearms and Ammunition in the World 
WOOLWORTH BUILDING NEW YORK 





ANOTHER VIEW OF 
NIETZSCHE 


The letter signed Cyrus H. Eshleman 
and headed “Fairness to Nietzsche” in 
the issue of August 20 interested me 
greatly, since I find it difficult to see how 
any sincere believer in the Christian doc- 
trine in its entirety can see a complete 
triumph of Christ’s ideas in the outcome of 
the Great War. 

Any one who reads Nietzsche with an 
open mind must recognize that his mes- 
sage was to the soul of man. His essay on 
“The State” should be carefully read by 
any one who thinks him an advocate of a 
narrow nationalism. He made war, it is 
true, on many current conceptions of 
Christianity, and he maintained that the 
race must rise to a higher idea or it would 
inevitably sink to a ae one. He advo- 
cated courage and truth and a more active 
virtue than the world has of late been 
accustomed to. 

Nietzsche himself says that all actions 
that are done out of love are above good 
and evil. He is, in fact, the great teacher 
of his time, and the youth of our own coun- 
try, as well as others, are being profoundly 
influenced by him. Whether he has won 
or not in the war will be determined only 
when we see whether courage, ardor, and 
health are to become our goal rather than 
“ safety first,” peace, and commercial su- 
premacy. 

Nietzsche fought the material ideal as 
no man has ever fought it, and if he some- 
times used over-statement, it was only to 
drive home a great and needed truth. 

Denver, Colorado, Mary E. Hunter. 


RETAILERS AND THE HIGH 
COST OF LIVING 


I have just finished reading an article in 
your September 3 issue, “The Housewife 
and the High Cost of Living,” by Mar 
Doane Shelby, and before I finish my al 
ing for the night I want to write ‘you my 
appreciation. 

First of all, I wish that this article could 
be brought to the attention of every woman 
in- the country, and believe, if it could, that 
the H. C. L. would receive a staggering 
blow: 

We are grocers, and the object of our 
business is to distribute food to the ulti- 
mate consumer. Twenty-five years in the 
business have taught us that to maintain 
our trade we must please the housewife, 
that we must give as fancy labels, and 
sometimes extravagant service, and must 
please her whim and fancy—and surely 
all this costs money. 

During the war we reduced service and 
sold at prices fixed by the Government 
(sometimes, in fact many times, at a loss to 
us). Now that the war is over, the house- 
wife demands better service, a better qual- 
ity of food, and more expensive wrappers, 
and at the same time she expects to pay 
the same prices that she did ten years or 
more ago. 

There are rascals in every branch of life, 
and the retail grocer is no exception ; but 
we protest against the propaganda against 
us, circulated because we are the nearest 
at hand and less able to defend ourselves 
than those from whonr we purchase our 
goods. 

PercivaL D. PERKINS. 

Windsor, Vermont. 








